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Films for every Audio-Visual need .. . (See page 14) 


Here's the latest thing in 

16mm. sound projectors 
... the Kodascope Pageant. Entirely new in de- 
sign, it combines professional performance 
with new ease of operation. Simple, guided 
threading and interlocking controls make ev- 
eryone a good projectionist. And the complete 
unit in its Compact, easy-to-carry case weighs 
only 33 pounds. 

Unusual brilliance in projection performance 
is assured by a new Kodak optical system. 
Black-and-white or color pictures are realis- 
tically sharp and clear from corner to corner. 
A unique audio system and “sound focusing” 
control give superb tone with dramatic realism 


For Education and Entertainment 


kopascore SOUND PROJECTOR 


gives you Brilliant Professional 16mm. 
Performance plus New Ease of Operation 


...undistorted at all volume levels, whether 
there are two or two hundred in your audience. 

Ruggedly built and permanently pre-lubri- 
cated for the hard day-to-day use in schools, 
churches, business, and industry, the new 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector will give 
you faithful service, year after year. Shows 
sound or silent films, and, with connections for 
a microphone or phonograph, the Kodascope 
Pageant offers everything you need. Price, 
$375.00. Many Kodak dealers have the Pag- 
eant to show you now, or write for the free 
booklet, “The Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector."’ Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4,0. 


Price subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 115 


eldeally suited for classroom or audi- 
torium audio-visual instruction and enter- 
tainment @ Ease of operation and ability 
to withstand abuse assure long, reliable 


demonstration film. 


life @ Brilliant screen image and faultless 


Please send me (_) your folder ‘‘The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector’; 
C arrange a showing of your special Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


eyes and ears. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Editorially Speaking 


“THE MUSIC GOES ROUND AND ROUND .. .” 


H™ at Atlantic City as usual, simultaneous with the big 
meeting of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, — this year’s get-together of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion was a fairly stimulating affair. We understand those 14 
panel discussions on “Our Common Problems” (convention 
theme) turned in some good suggestions; and that they will 
be the basis for organization of permanent committees in the 
areas they treated. Another interesting innovation was “The 
Administrators’ Audio-Visual Education Clinic” where oppor- 
tunity was given, at regular fixed hours, for informal discus- 
sion and consultation with some of the nation’s best informed 
audio-visual specialists. Otherwise the four-day affair was 
about as usual — except for mobilization talk ‘and conjecture, 
and speculation concerning the FCA. 


On the subject of mobilization: Floyde Brooker of the 
Department of Education (Washington) outdid his always 
eloquent self. You will find his address in our next issue. 


On the subject of the Film Council of America: The 
resignation of Glen Burch as Executive Director has a good 
many people wondering “what’s gonna be” with FCA — 
especially now that it seems he is to continue for a while 
longer, pending “arrangements.” There is considerable con- 
jecture also, concerning the appointment of Mr. C. Seott 
Fletcher to the Ford Foundation (Page 26, this issue). Is it 
just coincidence that he will be working in the field of adult 
education? And that the Ford Foundation has also enlisted 
the services of a gentleman named Hutchins who, through 
the University of Chicago of which he was for many years 
president, helped pioneer the film as a school and community 
education tool? 


Mention of tools reminds us to tell you about the press 
release we received just the other day from a large equipment 
manufacturer. Headed: “Company-Wide Employe Campaign 
to Conserve Critical Materials Is Inaugurated by the — 
Company .”’ it uses four pages of paper — a material not 
exactly in lush supply — to convey information possible to 
impart on a single sheet . .. A small matter, no doubt. But 
indicative of the kind of crazy and growing gap there is 
between the way we think, and the way we do. 


You take this convention at Atlantie City, for instance— 
and to get back to where we started ... We eall a convention 
in the first place so we can all get together, in one place. But 
the meetings are in a particular hotel, or two or three; also 
at that best place in the world to get lost in, the big econven- 
tion and exhibits’ hall. The people who come to the affair stay 
at umpty-umpteen hotels on A.C.’s deservedly famous but very 
long, tiring boardwalk; and, unless you are luckier or more 
efficient than we, it becomes something of a rat-race to see 
the people and do the things you came to see, and do... 
We also found ourselves wondering again this year, why the 
Big Dinner is always held on the eve of the closing day when 
most of the people from the West, or other distances, have 
had to take themselves off in order to get back to the job on 
schedule. They are the people too who make the greatest 
sacrifice to come: in time, effort and financial outlay. 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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FROM - THE 400 EBFims 
aster...hold them longer” 


Reach young minds fa 


eall forceful, absorbing, authentic 
teaching instruments 


e all correlated with your school’s text- 
books and courses of study on science 


e all by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
-..the name you know you can trust 
for teaching films that really teach 


Now bring the world of science into 
your classroom with this great list of 98 
time-tested Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
on Science. 

Whether it’s one film for a single class 
... Or an integrated series for a whole teach- 
ing program ... these are the films you need 
to do the best job in Science. Because every 
film listed here is an authentic teaching tool 
..+ produced by educators for educators . .. 
designed to get right down into the curricu- 
lum and help you do a better teaching job, 
all the way through. 

For 22 years teachers have found the 
most effective films for their classes in the 
EBFilm library . . . world’s largest library 
of sound classroom motion pictures. Today, 
more than 70% of the films in use in Amer- 
ica’s schools are Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 


Little wonder experienced teachers turn 
first to EBF ,.. for classroom films they can 
choose with confidence, use with confidence. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS Inc. 


Wilmette, 
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FOR BETTER TEACHING © 


teach them better...with these 


EBF PRIMARY 
AND MIDDLE GRADES 
SCIENCE FILMS 


EARTH’S ROCKY CRUST 
WEARING AWAY OF THE LAND 
WORK OF RUNNING WATER 
WATER CYCLE 
FIRE 
SIMPLE MACHINES 
PAPER 
MAKING BOOKS 
NEWSPAPER STORY ee 
MAKING ELECTRICITY 
COPPER—MINING AND SMELTING 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
ARTERIES OF THE CITY 
PASSENGER TRAIN 
BOATS 
TUGBOATS 
BUS DRIVER 
AIRPORT 


i 


MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES 
AIRPLANE TRIP 
COMMON COLD 

CARE OF THE SKIN 
SAVE THOSE TEETH —— 
TEETH ARE TO KEEP 
SLEEP FOR HEALTH 
FUNDAMENTALS OF DIET 


NURSE 
DOCTOR | 
poor Please send me the following: 
ies of Film Selection Guide for Primary 
mk ond Grades correlating EBFi'ms with 200 
| CRE of the most widely used textbooks .  - @ $1.50 
SALMON STORY Copies of bound Film Guides for Primary 


and Elementary Grades - @ $1.50 


APPLES—FUNDAMENTALS OF DIET 
BUILDING A HOUSE 


MAKING GLASS FOR HOUSES @ $1.00 
PROBLEMS OF HOUSING Enclosed is my check School purchase order... 

COTTON 
MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 

SYNTHETIC FIBERS Schoo! ... 


ome 
— 
—_ f ; — 
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AOVENTURES of BUNNY —— 
MAKING SHOES 
FARM ANIMaLs 
POULTRY on THE Farm 
0 ii SHEP FARM Dog 
. DAY ar THE Faip 
SPRING on THE Fary — 
SUMMER ON Tye FARM 
AUTUMN on THE Farm 
— WINTER ON Tye FARM 
— SUNFisH — 
Pa BEACH anp SEA ANIMats 
TINY WateR ANIMALS — 
COMMON ANIMALS OF THE Woops : 
HONEY pee —= 
MOSQuito 
HOUSE-Fiy 
MOTHS 
BEETLES 
APHIDS 
4 POND INsEcrs 
1% FUNGUS PLanrs — 
: is. PLANT TRAPS — 
MONARCH PUTTERFLY stopy — 
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FILMS—A PUBLIC 
RELATIONS “MUST” 


® Motion picture films are proving a 
most effective medium to corporations and 
non-profit organizations in backing up 
the free enterprise story, Frank Arling- 
haus, president of Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, told 283 registrants at the 
one-day audio-visual aids clinic sponsored 
by the Chicago chapter of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America, February 27. 

Registrants at the clinic, drawn from 
seven midwestern states, heard represen- 
tatives of 12 companies and associations 
describe the techniques and equipment 
used successfully in their public and in- 
dustrial relations programs. 

George Reitinger and A. F. Steffen of 
Swift and Company demonstrated the 
value of the flannel board and the ani- 
mated cartoon film in getting across sub- 
jects concerned with employee relations 
and economic education. Audience —re- 
action testing on the field use of black 
and white films in public edueation was 
explained by W. A. Lehnert of Illinois 
Bell Telephone. An illustrated talk on 
visual aids in employee recreation and 
group training was delivered by W. H. 
Harvey of the Electromotive Division of 
General Motors. Glen F. Griftin of the 
National Safety Council showed motion 
and sound slidefilms on employee safety. 

In the educational field, Sam L. Austin 
of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange used 
a transparent projector to demonstrate 


P Rings, the Raccoon 
> The Lazy Bear Cub 
> Brush, the Red Squirrel 


p> Mrs. Cackles Becomes a Good Citizen 


D> Hoppy, the Rabbit 


p> The Adventures of Pete and the Dog 
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how a program can be put across before 


small groups, while Mitchell Lachman 
of the Barton Distilling Company utilized 
an opaque projector for the same pur- 
pose. Mrs. Kathryn Niles of the Poultry 
and Egg National Board demonstrated a 
filmstrip in home economics education. 

Thomas W. Hope of General Mills 
showed ASSIGNMENT, GENERAL MILLS 
which the company uses to bring the facts 
within its annual report to regional stock- 
holder meetings across the country. The 
photo library as a public relations asset 
was described by Nick J. Parrino of the 
Cities Service Company. James Pedder, 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
and public relations for Dearborn Motors 
employed charts, slide films and motion 
pictures to demonstrate “A Salute to 
Agriculture” put on by his company. 

The public interest service provided by 
films shown in commercial theatres and 
clubs was demonstrated by Earl F. Hef- 
fley of the Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty 
Company, based on Last Date. The adap- 
tation of films to television was described 
by Spencer Allen, well-known news com- 
mentator and executive of WGN-TV. Two 
additional films were shown: THE Maaic 
Kry, winner of a recent Freedoms Foun- 
dations award, produced by Raphael 
Wolff to tell the history of advertising 
and visual publie relations; also LAND OF 
THE FREE, sound slidefilm series depict- 
ing the meaning of free enterprise. 

One of the highlights of the afternoon 
was a panel composed of the producers of 
(Continued on page 25) 


Coming 


National Educational Assoc. conter- 
ence on instructional problems — Toledo, 
Ohio, April 5-7. 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children — Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. C., 
April 18-21. 

Middle States Council for the Social 


Studies — Washington, D. C., April 
20-21, 

American Industrial Arts Assoc. con- 
vention — Hotel New York, N. Y. C., 


May 2-5. 
Eastern Art Teachers conference — 
Hotel Statler, N. Y. C., March 28-31. 
School Library Institute, featuring a.v. 
materials — University of Portland, in 
Edueation Hall, Mareh 19-21. 


SDG FILM FESTIVAL 
HONORS ROBERT FLAHERTY 


® Held at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City recently, the three-day 
Flaherty Film Festival, held by the 
Sereen Directors Guild, gathered together 
for the first time on one program five of 
the celebrated filmmaker’s creations. On 
the closing night of the Festival, Mr. 
Flaherty was presented with a scroll and 
a life membership in the SDG by his col- 
leagues of the Guild. 

Titles of the films shown are MAN oF 
ARAN, LOovurIsIANA Story, INDUSTRIAL 
Britain, THe LAND, Moana, ELEPHANT 
Boy, and (in the original silent version) 
NANOOK OF THE NORTH, 


7, hese six discussional slidefilms in color depict the delightful adventures 


of animals that are all familiar to small children. Each slidefilm contains the 


attributes of a good story for children —a plot leading up to the climax, 


repetition, action, conflict, and suspense. Vocabulary is simple and suitable 


for second and third grade reading! 


2821 East Grand Bivd. 


JAM HANDY 


Detroit 11, Michigan 


Total Price for 
Kit of 


SIX SLIDEFILMS $23.40 


INDIVIDUAL 


SLIDEFILMS $ 4.20 


FILM NEWS 


THE RE-MAKING 
OF A CITIZEN 


MODERN PRISONS USE AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS IN THE PROCESS 


In the gymnasium of Wallkill Prison (New York State), 
prisoners sit a social studies’ examination. 


OWADAYS, with our newspapers 

carrying banner headlines of crime 
and congressional investigations, there is a 
tendency to think of the criminal in terms 
ot enforcement of the law rather than 
the correctional process. Yet the latter 
is one of the bulwarks against repetitive 
crime, Prisons can either re-train men 
and women for proper community life; 
or further entrench the pattern of anti- 
social behavior. 

Outstanding among penal institutions 
not simply of New York State but the 
entire country is Wallkill Prison, at Wall- 
kill, N. Y. As evidence of its success in 
assisting the inmate to adjust to the com- 
munity and become a law-abiding citizen, 
Wallkill can boast that, during the period 
of one year ending December 1949, only 
two of 219 released inmates were returned 
to it for crimes committed while on parole. 

Unlike many State prisons, Wallkill 
does not have a general “prison industry” 
—such, for instance, as the manufacture 
of motor vehicle license plates, or ete. 
What Wallkill has is a program of social 
education, and vocational training. A con- 
tinuing part of this program has been the 
use of audio-visual aids. 

Such visual aids as posters, models and 
photographs have been used since 1933. 
In 1934 a filmstrip projector was ac- 
quired and, in 1940, a 16mm sound projee- 
tor. Now, both filmstrips and motion pie- 
tures are used extensively. 

Wallkill is uniquely adapted to a “re- 
habilitation” program. Primarily, it has 
an enlightened administrator in Warden 
Walter M. Wallack, a most able educator 
as well as prison director. Secondly, it is 
a “medium security prison”: that is, there 
are no walls, the building itself forms 
its own enclosure. Thirdly, it has well- 
equipped shops and classrooms, and a fine 
staff of civilian teachers. Finally, it has 
a well-developed educational program 
under Norbert J. Henzel, the prison’s 
education director; and J. William 
Rogers, supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion. 
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At the same time, Wallkill is not typi- 
‘al of most prisons insofar as its inmates 
are coneerned. These are not commit- 
ted directly by the courts. Most come 
by selection from maximum security 
prisons such as Sing Sing, Attica, Clin- 
ton, Elmira Reception Center. Their 
transfer from these fully-walled institu- 
tions is on the basis of mental, physical 
and moral capabilities, as well as indi- 
cated desire to adjust to social behavior. 
Their average age is 25. Usually they 
are first-offenders, or of a type whose 
criminal pattern is not well established. 


CHARLES NEWMAN, author of this reveal- 
ing article, received his Masters Degree in 
Correctional Administration from New York 
University’s Graduate Division of Public Serv- 
ice. He served as a Lavanburg Fellow of 
NYU during 1949, and participated in a 
clinical interneship in the institutional care of 
probiem children at Youth House, New York 
City delinquent detention home. Currently 
Mr. Newman is teaching sociology at Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, New Jersey, and is en- 
gaged in research in social disorganization. 


Entertainment is an important aspect 
of the Wallkill routine. The films used on 
this type of program, carried out by the 
supervisor of recreation, are financed 
from the profits of commissary sales. 
These motion pictures are shown in the 
auditorium from time to time. Edueation 
films, however, are purchased or rented 
out of the Education Budget and are 
shown, with thorough teacher preparation 
and student participation, on a 16mm 
Kodaseope in the assembly room which 
accommodates fifty men. Indicative of the 
importance attached to films by teachers 
in their course plans is the procedure at 
Wallkill which calls for placement three 
months in advance, of orders for desired 
sereen subjects. 

In the fields of science, social studies 
and physical education, many of the 
16mm subjects distributed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines are used, as well as se- 
lected titles from the lists of Association 


By CHARLES L. NEWMAN 


Films, Ine., and the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce. Profitably em- 
ploved as a part of vocational training 
are the Jam Handy filmstrips for auto 
and machine shop courses, along with 
16mm motion pictures produced for in- 
dustrial training purposes during the war 
by the New York State Department of 
Edueation. Similarly, such films have been 
found to be both functional and !nforma- 
tive as the General Electrie series Excur- 
sions IN Scrence, Position WELDING 
and AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS, as well as films 
for electrical and radio shops provided by 
both G.E. and Westinghouse. Most indus- 
trial films, in fact, are eligible for use, 
except for those which merely present a 
sales message and have no training or 
true information value. Occasionally too 
a film may be rejected for some special, 
local reason, as was NEW Foops MAKE 
THE NEWS (Birdseye). In this case it was 
considered the better part of wisdom not 
to emphasize to prisoners the luxvrics not 
served in their mess hall. 

Despite its enlightened administration 
and progressive educational methods, 
Wallkill is still a prison and, during the 
period of the prisoner’s confinement, there 
are various types of problems that devel- 
ope not alone in his own ease, but also in 
his family. The anxiety and worry which 
may grow in the inmate’s mind in either 
‘ase is often sufficient to make him think 
of or even attempt escape, and the re- 
education process is thus complicated. 

In recognition of the many problems 
the prisoner faces both within and with- 
out the institution, Wallkill innovated 
what it terms a “Service Unit.” This Unit 
acts as the central case-working agency 
in the prison and is also responsible for 
counselling and coordination of all aeti- 
vities relating to treatment programs, 
with the eventual aim of complete reha- 
bilitation and parole of the inmate. 
Though films are not integral in its pro- 
gram, this Unit too is not uninterested in 
their use for the ends it has in view. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 
16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


Across Canada (3 reels) 
A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains 2 reels) 
There's so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters = (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above ali—Skiing. 


Klondike Holiday (2 reels) 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Summer in Old Quebec (1 reel) 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Canadian Pacific in the Air (2 reels) 
The story of how an air service in Can- 
ada developed from bush flying to main 
line services. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 
office. 
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GLENN IS THIRD TERM SDG 


® At its Sixth Annual Convention held 
recently in New York, the following of- 
ficers for SDG’s seventh year of opera- 
tion were elected: 

Jack Glen (Senior Director, March of 
Time) — president by acclamation for a 
third consecutive year; Dana Noyes — 
first vice-president (re-elected): Leslie M. 
Roush, second vice-president; Alexander 
Gansell, recording sec; Hans Mandell, 
corresponding sec; Edward Seward, treas- 
urer. The Board of Governors will con- 
sist of the above-named officers and also 
George L. George, Joseph Henabery, Wil- 
liam Resnick, Warren Murray, Herbert 
Kerkow. Redmond Farrar and Paul Fal- 
kenberg constitute the Auditing Com- 
mittee, along with Henwar Rodakiewiez, 
chairman. 


PRESIDENT 


Robert Flaherty, recently honored by 
his fellow Guild members with a three- 
day Flaherty Film Festival at the Museum 
of Modern Art, conducted the ceremonies 
installing the new officers. At this installa- 
tion banquet there was also a first show- 
ing of a new color film recently brought 
back from Africa by Hassoldt and Ruth 
Davis, who last vear produced JUNGLE 
Terror for Warner Brothers. This film 
was also shown, and the explorer-produc- 
ers recounted their adventures in making 
such motion pictures, 

The Sereen Directors Guild program for 
1951 will see a further development in 
its Public Film Forums’ program; the 
expansion of the Guild’s publications; and 
further implementation of plans for the 
promotion of serious-purpose and non- 
theatrical films. 


RE-MAKING OF A CITIZEN 


In days gone by, men sent to prison 
were subjected to cruel, often inhuman 
treatment; but as the science of penology 
developed, the concept of punishment has 
changed. Now, men are committed to 
penal institutions as punishment rather 
for punishment. The difference may ap- 
pear to be slight. But this new orienta- 
tion makes it possible to give the prisoner 
opportunity to learn (and the word is 
used advisedly) that society is anxious to 
have him become an honest and upright 
citizen, 

Crime, like disease, is not entirely pre- 
ventable. The problem it presents is a 
complex one, to which there is no simple 
solution. Yet, to re-train men who have 
committed acts against society is to effect 
a partial cure: Those men who aecept and 
profit by such training may never return 
as transgressors of society’s order and 


law. Thus Wallkill 


(Continued from page 7) 


edueate, and in this program audio-visual 
aids play an important and valuable role. 
This is especially true of films which not 
only enrich the program but vitalize it. 
Both Warden Wallack and Mr. Henzel, 
education director, are convinced that 
films, especially of the informational type, 
can be a major device in the rehabilitation 
of the offender. At the same time, they 
point out that the majority of current in- 
formational films are directed particu- 
larly to children or adolescents and hence 
have limited appeal for adult use. In their 
opinion, this condition is particularly true 
in the area of social studies, and as re- 
gards the guidance film in general. 
Grateful for what material there is 
presently available, they look hopefully to 
the industry meanwhile, for more and bet- 
ter films adapted for correctional work, 
and particularly for more with an adult 
approach in the counselling field. 


strives first to re- 
CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 5 
@ The American Association for the 
United Nations, Ine. has advanced the 


closing date for its 25th Annual National 
Student Contest to April 5, 1951. 

Sponsored by the Education Committee 
for school and College Activities of the 
AAUN, the prizes in this contest are a 
trip to Europe (or $500); and $100 see- 
ond prize). Students who place among 
the top 14 contestants in the country will 
be eligible for scholarships offered by a 
number of leading colleges. 

Information regarding contest rules, 
procedures, and registration may be se- 
cured from the national headquarters of 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, Ine., 45 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21. 


LARSON TO UNESCO COMMITTEE 


# L. C. Larson, Director of the Indiana 
State Audio-Visual Center (Univ. of In- 
diana, Bloomington) has accepted mem- 
bership on the United States National 
Committee for UNESCO. He will repre- 
sent the Educational Film Library Assoc., 
assuming the seat vacated by Edgar Dale 
(Ohio Univ.). The three-year term will 
run until 1953. 


A.M.A, ACTIVITIES EXPAND 


Owen Johnson, former materials’ ad- 
visor in the Audio Visual Education Serv- 
ice of the University of Minnesota, has 
joined the American Medical Association 
staff as assistant to Ralph P. Creer, Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Medical 
Motion Pictures. 
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The 
VANISHING EL 


F OR many years its Elevated Railway 
was New York's transportation back- 
bone. Then, in the 1930's, the subways 
started cutting in on it. “Noise” (the 
voice of the E] speaks) “was one of the 
reasons for my downfall’ — and this 
film permits the viewer to hear its sounds 
being knocked about by the canyons of 
buildings through which it snakes its way. 
(This noise in itself is an experience for 
youngsters who have never been in a large 
city)... . Over the trees and flowers of 
Bronx Park the El is quiet. But its days 
aré numbered. The 3rd Ave. branch per- 
sonalized here is “the last limb of the 
family tree.” Old photos of woodburinng 
engines and early days help relate its 
story. The rest is told in a run downtown 
—through the clothesline alley between 
tenements, overhead of Chinatown and 
the Bowery, past world-renowned Wall St. 
(a tiny station with a pot-bellied stove) ; 
and so to South Ferry with its panorama 
of the harbor. 

This is excellent camera journalism by 
a thoughtful observer; a wonderful bit of 
Americana; an unusual sightseeing trip; 
a pleasant lesson in “what is a city.” 


10 mins, Produced by Roy Creveling. 
For sale ($22.50) or television from 
Sterling Films, Inc., 316 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. 19. For rent from local li- 
braries. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


Animals Unlimited 


spe value of the film in education is 
never so obvious as when it takes us 
to things and places we would not other- 
wise see. It is possible to visit Krueger 
National Park in South Africa, locale of 
this motion picture, and casually to see 
many of its 300 indigenous birds, and 
animals roaming safe from the hunter 
but not from one another. “Stay in your 
ear,” however, is the rule of safety. Only 
through the eye of the camera — a hidden 
one, at that — is it possible to obtain 
unmolested and intimate insight into the 
ways of the thicket, the nest, the water 
hole, the lair. We understand too thit it 
took several cameramen six years to’ se- 
cure all these wonderful closeups and 
episode shots, as of the crocodile, most 
evil killer in Africa; of storks that “gate- 
crash” on vultures; of the sinuous, poison- 
ous puff adder; of those nocturnal prowl- 
ers, the hyena, tiger, lion. Dramatie high- 


Antelopes flee in terror, 
pursued by a charging 
lioness. 


light of the film is the stalking and eap- 
ture by a lioness of an impala. Most re- 
markable is the effect of this drama on 
other animals, and the birds. 

Krueger National Park is the size of 
New Jersey. The uneanny hush that hangs 
over it, the chilling noises of its night. 
the calls and eries of its denizens, are as 
interesting as its sights. Only fault with 
this film is that it does not conclude on its 
fine scenes of gradually subsiding excite- 
ment and return to normal, following the 
lioness’ fulfilment of her duty to feed 
her mate. 


1914 mins. B&W sale $60, rental $3. 
Color, $176 and $6. Made by D. B. 
Productions (N. Y.) for the South 
African Government. Available from 
Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. 19, and its branches. 


BIOGRAPHY 


"T= tiny stickleback, inhabitant of 
streams, is rarely seen. Just four 
inches long, he is however a ferocious and 
feared fighter. He is also distinguished 
(and we refer to the male of the species) 
for doubling as “mother”: In the spring 


There is 
an epic 
underwater 
struggle... 
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OF A FISH 


he leaves the swarm, builds a nest, leads 
an egg-heavy female into it; then, when 
she has deposited her eggs, drives her 
away and himself takes on the long watch 
over his brood. Occasionally he darts off 
for food but otherwise never relaxes his 
guard. Through the camera’s eye we see 
him, in a duel of sharp spines, drive off a 
hungry female hunting a meal, a maraud- 
ing perch and a preying salamander. Tak- 
ing no chances, this vigilant father even 
disposes of a harmless snail. 
Magnification of the eggs from their 
original poppy-seed size, accomplished by 
photomicography, gives opportunity for 
study of the embryo’s development; also, 
at the proper time, for observation of 
their hatching. At first the young fish 


keep their parent busy feeding them. Later 
he finds a few moments for a visit to a 
neighbor. This fish father has built not 
so efficiently, it would appear; for his 
young keep slipping out of their nest. 
It is amusing and amazing to watch him 
snatch them up in his mouth and carry 
them back in. 

In a dramatie and poignant finale, our 
stickleback is attacked by a ravenous pike, 
loses the epic struggle, is snapped up and 
devoured. We were left wondering how 
this remarkable film had been secured. We 
were left too with the realization that a 
fish has direction and intelligence. 


10 mins. Produced by Argo Films 
Inc. For sale ($30), and television, 
from Sterling Films Inc., 316 W. 
57th St., N. Y. 19. Rent from local 
libraries. 
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FRANKLIN 


[* 1931 Franklin Watkins, then not too 
well known, sent a painting, Suicide 
In Costume, to an exhibition where it 
won an important prize. Not a pretty 
picture, it also raised a storm of protest. 
The now noted American artist is here 
closely observed, in this intimate and sen- 
sitive film study, at work on the broad 
Biblical theme of his Death and Resur- 
rection, then on a portrait of Justice 
Owen J. Roberts for the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School. 

Dramatically, both commentary and pic- 
ture illustrate Watkins’ characteristic 
theme: the constant struggle between the 
flesh which must remain of the earth, and 
the spirit straining to live in dreams and 
imagination. It is one of the strong points 
of this film that, it meanwhile presents 
the artist as a worker, his studio as a 
workshop, the pursuit of his calling as an 
arduous activity. This is particularly true 
in the absorbing sequence which privi- 
leges the viewer to participate from the 
beginning in the execution of the Robe ts’ 
portrait. The challenge of the sitter, and 


“A lifetime of being, as it is recreated by a life- 
time of painting.’’—Franklin Watkins at work on 
his portrait of Justice Owen J. Roberts. 


the concentration of the artist to meet it, 
are keenly felt. In fact, the dramatic ef- 
fect is such that it seemed to us the film 
should have coneluded on this high point, 
for the general public at least. What fol- 
lows, illustrating Watkins’ dominant 
theme by additional examples, is undoubt- 


edly of interest to the art student or pro- 
fessional, but is otherwise anti-climactic. 

We felt too, that the musie (Bartok’s 
Quartets No.’s 1 and 2, played by the 
Pro Arts and the Budapest String Quar- 
tet ensembles) is unnecessarily lugubrious, 
even a little disturbing. We are also not 
quite decided about the use of black and 
white photography for the first part of 
the film; then color, from the completion 
of the Roberts’ portrait. These reactions 
notwithstanding, we highly recommend 
FRANKLIN WATKINS as a stimulating ex- 
perience for which thanks are due those 
art-loving sponsors who made possible its 
production by the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. For the great human interest of 
the portrait section, much is owed to 
Justice Roberts of whom—as well as of 
the artist who painted him—this is a valu- 
able living record, in both formal and in- 
formal mood. —R.L. 


30 mins. Written and narrated by 
E. M. Benson, Chief, Division of 
Education, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. For sale ($150) or rent ($15) 
from A.F. Films Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 19. 


WORKS OF CALDER 


Reviewed by Arthur Knight 
A moon he has illustrated books, de- 


signed ballets, etched and painted, 
Alexander Caider’s chief fame has come 
through his intricate abstract composi- 
tions made from wire, tin, sheet metal, 
wood, and almost anything he happens to 
lay hands on. Cunningly balanced, they 
move, change shape, cast ever-changing 
shadows with the slightest breeze. Some 
bear descriptive names like Lobster Trap 
and Fish Tail or Thirteen Spines. Others 
are just “mobiles.” 

As is so often the case with modern art, 
its viewers want some reassurance that 
the artist is not just “pulling their leg.” 
Particularly in the case of abstractions 


GIVE 


TO CONQUER 


CANCER 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


they need some idea of what he is getting 
at, before they can react directly to his 
creation, For this reason THE Works OF 
CALDER is a particularly valuable film. 
In it the artist is seen through the un- 
trammeled vision of a young boy. 

As this film opens, the lad is outdoors, 
enjoying nature and the sunshine. He 
watches the light bouncing off dancing 
leaves, struggling through the wind-swept 
treetops, glittering off the waves at the 
seashore. Wandering into Calder’s work- 
shop, he observes the artist in the process 
of creation. And, as he sees Calder sur- 
rounded by what seem to be hundreds of 
bobbing, weaving clanging small objects, 
they all go out of focus just a litthe—like 
the light on the leaves and on the waves. 
In this way the nature of the artist’s ab- 
stractions emerges completely and effort- 
lessly. 

Tue Works OF CALDER is not a perfect 
film. Its opening sequence goes on for 
far too long. And both John La Touche’s 
commentary and Burgess Meredith’s read- 
ing of it, while aiming at the simplicity of 
youth, sueceed for the most part only in 
being ponderous, over-solemn, and_ re- 
dundant. But Herbert Matter’s striking 
color work, and the way he has staged the 
shots in Calder’s Connecticut studio- 
workroom, merit high praise. He has eap- 
tured both the gaiety and the integrity of 
the artist’s work. Meanwhile stocky, gray- 
headed Calder, resplendent in a red flan- 
nel shirt, moves through the film with the 
happy assurance of a man who knows 
completely what he is doing, and enjoys 
doing it. . . . Musie is by John Cage. 

20 mins; Kodachrome. Available 


from the Musuem of Modern Art 
Film Library, 11 W. 53rd St., N.Y. 19. 


Children’s Television — 


RUFF ‘N’ REDDY 


® Ruif Ryan, a little boy and Reddy 
Jones, a little girl, enact a series of ad- 
ventures designed to appeal to average 
children from 7-14 years old. Three of 
these episodes are ready, each being from 
12-20 minutes long. Filmed in outdoor 
locations, they contain a great deal of 
excitement, and usually a moral as well. 
For example, the moral in the first epi- 
sode is, “don’t ery wolf.” Ruff sends false 
messages for help via his homing pigeons 
to Reddy who does not believe him later 
when he really is caught on a mountain 
in a storm. 

We found the second episode, narrated 
by a pirate and dealing with a treasure 
hidden off Long Island, the most enter- 
taining of the three. Narrow escapes in 
motor boats provide excitement. Action 
starts and ends with a mighty clap of 
thunder. The third episode is also an 
exciting chase as the children try to 
keep a diamond ring from a_ sinister 
character, and eventually turn it over 
to the police. 

We were impressed by the realism in 
these films, both of character and setting 
as, for example, in those scenes depicting 


the flight of the pigeons, the starting of 
the motor boat, and the jeweler examin- 


ing the ring. Although this is mostly 
“eops and robbers” and we felt that 
Reddy’s part could have been more con- 
vineing, Ruff is well played, and the 
series is a pretty good one which we 
believe youngsters will enjoy. 

Produced by Peter Pan Films, 192 
Lexington Ave.. N. Y. 16. Distribution 
for television is by Sterling Television Co., 
Ine., 316 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 


—EDITH ASKIN 
FILM NEWS 
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This Yellowstone bear has it figured that the proper approach to any vehicle is on 


the basis of what you can get out of it . 


. . (From the Ford film, YELLOWSTONE. 


Photo courtsey of M.P.O. Productions). 


HE ForpD motion picture program ac- 

tually started, back about 1912. The 
late Henry Ford was always interested in 
photography, and particularly in motion 
pictures. It was at his personal instiga- 
tion that the program was initiated, and 
earried on over the years. 

At one time the motion picture depart- 
ment had crews traveling all over the 
United States, and limited crews abroad 
as well. The department then turned out 
100,000 feet of film a week. Most of it 
was distributed to the theatres under 
the title Forp NEWSREEL. 


When this program was discontinued 
in the early 1930's, the motion picture 
department gradually went out of busi- 
ness. However, a small production unit 
was maintained within the Photographic 
Department, and the Company continues 
to produce a few films, most of them be- 
ing of an institutional nature dealing 
with one aspect or another of its opera- 
tions. 

Having been active in motion pictures 
for so many years, we have accumulated 
a very voluminous library, so that now 
we have in our vault over 300 varied 
film subjects, including considerable foot- 
age of historieal value. The present Mo- 
tion Picture Department — created about 
two years ago to revise the Ford film 


program — inherited this valuable film 
vault. It inherited as well, a great many 
outdated films. 


During these past two years we have 
been bringing this material up to date, 
disearding old films and producing 
eral new ones. Our catalog now describes 
15 films which we consider to be worthy 
of current distribution. With the excep- 
tion of the black-and-white “Park” pic- 
tures, all of these have been made since 
the war. Our most recent productions are 
YELLOWSTONE, THE HuMAN BripGe, and 
PrIpE OF WORKMANSHIP. 


This office functions largely as a film 
contractor, since it is our job to get pro- 
ducers to make pictures for the Company. 
Our motion picture staff is thus small, 
comprised of myself, a production co- 
ordinator, a film librarian, and a seere- 
tary. When we produce a film ourselves, 
which we frequently do, we hire free- 
lance talent to do the work. Otherwise we 
turn the entire job over to an outside 
producer, and supervise the work. We 
find this is a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment since, by contracting with outside 
personnel, we ean bring fresh talent to 
all of our projects. 


The Company has a Motion Picture 
Committee, of which I am Chairman. The 
other members are the Director and the 


INDUSTRIAL 


and 


olion ictures 


By LEO C. BEEBE 


Manager, Motion Picture Dept., Ford Motor Company 


Assistant Director of Public Relations; 
the Director of Sales Promotion and Ad- 
vertising; the Assistant Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations; and the Manager of 
Community Relations. This Committee 
serves in an advisory capacity, evaluat- 
ing our film program, assisting in the 
selection of producers, approving scripts, 
work prints and answer prints. 

At present we have about 3,000 prints 
in our library, and they are distributed 
through our 33 District Sales Offices 
across the country. Our overseas distri- 
bution is handled by Ford International. 
We also observe the poliey of placing 
prints on long-term deposits in schools 
and libraries in our plant-city areas; and 
our pictures are available to any organ- 
ized publie or school groups. 

Since the Motion Picture Department 
is an integral part of the publie relations 
program of the Ford Motor Company. 
our purpose is to engender good will 
towards the Company. An indication of 
the importance aseribed to this program 
by our Management is the fact that we 
are presently producing or have recently 
released a dozen or so motion pictures: 
6 driver training films; a color film on 
the Industrial Arts Awards program; an 
addition to our AMERICANS AT HOME 
series (on the American Cowboy); as 
well as several institutional pictures. 


YELLOWSTONE 


ke vou like your films unhurried and 
mellow in mood, finely photographed 
in color and with background music pleas- 
ant to listen to... . If you like easy, con- 
versational narration. ... If vou appre- 
ciate opportunities to just look and won- 
der at beauty on your own and quietly— 
then don’t miss YELLOWSTONE. 

The beginning sequences introduce this 
first of our National parks—visited an- 
nually by more than a million people, 


February-March 1951 


20 mins: Kodachrome. Made by M.P.O. Productions Inc., N.Y.C., for the Ford 
Motor Co. For this and other films in its ‘‘Americans at Home’’ series, write to 
Ford Motion Picture Dept., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


most in ears rolling in bumper to bumper. 
arly camera concentration is on bears 
strolling over to say hello; on children, 
chipmunks, deer; staying places of all 
types: camera fans and just people, try- 
ing all sorts of things. The regular sight- 
seeing tour is highlighted by a visit to 
Old Faithful—beautifully handled for 
both information and amusement. Then 


the film begins to build away from the 
beaten track of the travelogue. 

A memorable sequence, from the film 
student’s as from the audience point of 
view, is that of the forest fire. Its dra- 
matie impact is actually heightened by 
the very simplicity of its treatment, pic- 
torially and narrativewise. 

(Continued bottom of page 26) 
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@ One of the most remarkable motion 
pictures to memorialize the bestiality and 
terror of Nazi invasion is this Cecho- 


slovakian film which somehow came from 
behind the Iron Curtain and into thea- 
trical release in this country only last 
year. Contemporary Films Ine., an or- 
ganization that is fast building up a very 
distinguished library of motion picture 
classics, has recently acquired it for 16mm 
distribution and in this form is should 
receive wide and special attention for the 
timeliness of its message, as for its value 
as a historic document. 

Point of departure is the wedding in 
the Kaufman family of Prague, of their 
daughter, a doctor, to a non-Jew. Then 
come the Nazis, and Distant JOURNEY be- 
comes the story of their impact on 
Czechoslovakia itself, though particularly 
on its Jews. 

Privation, hunger, the Ghetto Terezin 
concentration camp, its gas chamber— 
these were the lot of this family, and its 
personal tragedies reflect the tragedies of 
all. But director Alfred Radok’s canvas 
is broader, his theme deeper, than per- 
sonal suffering. With bold new techniques 


DISTANT 
JOURNEY 


he has eut documentary material into his 
film, of Nazi crimes and brutality; news- 
reel shots of their might and arrogance; 
horrifying images of concentration camps. 
Suddenly reducing to a corner of the 
sereen, he takes the action that is central 
to his story and uses it as a sort of living 
memory box that goes on against the 
larger actions in the world outside. Both 
camera and sound are used _ brilliantly, 
creatively, to produce sequences that 
linger in the mind long after the film 
has passed from the sereen. 

Distant JOURNEY is not a happy film— 
not a picture to show at a party, nor to 
any gathering of the very young. But it 
is definitely one that should be studied by 
students of the motion picture medium 
... and it is definitely a film that should 
be seen by all concerned with freedom 
versus totalitarianism. 

The language of the film is Czech and 
German; but brief, effective English titles 
have been added—ARTHUR KNIGHT 

95-mins. Produced by the Czecho- 
slovak State Film Studios. For rent at 
$45 from Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 
E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


AGAIN . . . PIONEERS! 


® This is an important film, for it con- 
cerns our own “displaced persons”—some 
214-millions of dispossessed migratory 
workers who constitute a national sore. 
Though many Protestants as well as non- 
Protestants will probably object to the 
heavy implication in the story that the 
Protestant approach is the one and only, 


AGAIN . . . PIONEERS! goes a long way 
in laying the groundwork for public 
action. 


Its story is laid in Fairview, average 
though mythieal U. S. community. The 
good folk of Fairview do not want the 
migrants’ children in their schools and 
appoint a popular attorney to investigate 
ways and means of making its “Patch 
Town” people “move on.” Prodded, how- 
ever, by his crusading daughter, the at- 
torney returns an unexpected answer to 
his fellow townsmen: The “Patch” peo- 
ple do not “like to live that way”; do 
want to settle down; should be helped 
to establish themselves as citizens of this 
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The Ashby’s are glad to find a “home” and 
settle down. ... 


country, and given opportunity to live 
“the American dream.” 


From a east ineluding four well- 
known performers we expected some 


pretty good acting. But Colleen Town- 

send as the daughter and Tom Powers, 

the attorney, give exaggerated and overly 
(Continued on page 21) 


Religious 


THE VILLAGE TALE 


® Of all the films to come in recent years 
from Israel, certainly Tie VILLAGE TALE 
is one of the warmest, and one of the 
most appealing on a simple, human level. 

No emphasis is placed on how the Wolf 
family came from Yugoslavia to Israel. 
The point of the story is what they did, 
how they adjusted, when they got there. 
Lea, the younger girl, enters immediately 
into the spirit of the new life, finds com- 
panions and friends from the very start. 
Mrs. Wolf too is able to orient herself 
without too much difficulty. A capable 
homemaker with an inventive mind, she 
capitalizes on a talent for creating her 
own footgear, and organizes a shoe fac- 
tory in Atida (the composite village of 
the film’s title). The older daughter 
Hanna, however, and Mr. Wolf—a lawver 
in his homeland—have more difficulty. 

Hanna eventually finds in herself un- 
expected talents for nursing. But there is 
no need for professional men in Atida 
and Mr. Wolf finally has to take work 
as an —unskilled laborer. He sees op- 
portunity, however, in the work of repair- 
ing and building the growing town; and 
his story might almost thus have been 
the story of Ernst Stoessel who takes this 
part. An actor on the German stage be- 
fore he came to Israel some 20 years ago. 
Mr. Stoessel is a member of a Tel Aviv 
window cleaners’ cooperative in real life. 

The moment of their triumph comes 
for the Wolf family when they in turn 
are able to offer to new arrivals the same 
kind of assistance that eased their first 
days in the strange land that beeame their 


home. Though the various functions of 
the Women’s International Zionist Or- 


ganization are touched upon in the course 
of the film, Michael Elkins’ able sereen- 
play never made them seem obtrusive. 
Rolf M. Kneller’s photography is clear 
and initimate. George L. George, Acad- 
emy Award documentary director, has 
turned out a decidedly agreeable and 
superior little picture here. 


—ARTHUR KNIGHT 


37-mins. Produced for the Women’s 
International Organization by Palestine 
Films, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 
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MARY KNOLL—World Horizon 
By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Mr. Miller—Minister, The Emanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
was minister of the First Baptist Church of Baltimore for seventeen 
years . .. served as a Navy chaplain during World War Il... 
has degrees from Lafayette College, Western Theological Seminary 
and the University of Pittsburgh . .. is an author and essayist. 


we Horizon Fis is “a special company formed to produce and dis- 
tribute motion pictures showing the activities of American missioners in 
foreign lands.” In the films previewed on this page and produced under the 
sponsorship of the Maryknoll Fathers, it is implied though not said directly that 
all Christian missioners are Roman Catholies. Thus, while offered for general 
use, these pictures would not be acceptable to non-Roman Catholics. They 
include some very good photography, however, especially of Chinese peasant 
life. They are well presented, well written and narrated, and would be of interest 
to mature groups making an objective study of Roman Catholic program and 
presentation. They have already proven popular with Roman Catholies of all 
types and ages. 

) Maryknoll, the Roman Catholie missionary college in upper New York State, 
began making 16mm films some years ago, primarily for its own classroom use. 
Among these, and still in rental demand, are THE Hore or THe HARvEstT 
)young priests leave for foreign assignments) and THE M/sstoner’s Cross 
(work in China). The present series, started in 1949, portrays the origin and 
program of the modern phase of Catholic Foreign Missions, emphasizes the 
humanitarian aspect of missionary work, and plays down the distinctively 
religious side. The priests are all-round good fellows, wel trained, interested in 


their fellowmn, and concernd primarily with meeting human need. It is pointed 
out that, by healing and feeding men’s bodies, opportunity is presented to heal 


and feed men’s souls. 


The films described on this page are available for rent, also for sale (at $30 
each), from the Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.O., New York. 


THE MIRACLE OF 
BLUE CLOUD COUNTY 


@ Rey. Mark A. Tennien of Pittsford, 
Vermont, ably re-enaets the story of a 
priest sent out a second time into a 
part of China where Christianity has not 
gone before. As his jeep climbs the 
rugged mountain road he remembers his 
first exeursion, via Chinese junk. This 
offers opportunity for some fine study 
shots of peasant life in eity and coun- 
try. . . . The missioner remembers the 
hard time getting started, the hostility 
of the village, his stalwart helper, Big 
Six who nursed him through ‘‘bone- 
break” fever. The chance to build the 
mission eame only when the mandarin, 
pressed for money, signed the permit for 
$200. . . . On this second journey the 
missioner sights an overturned jeep and 
takes the survivors to the nearest hos- 
pital. One of these turns out to be the 
local mandarin, a man of broad mind 
and grateful heart. Through his influence 
the mission is built, an intensive pro- 
gram launched for the gathering and 
trainine of converts, and the work goes 
forward. 


22 mins. Rental $6.00 
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KYOTO SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON 


® This interesting picture of reconstruc- 
tion work among the ruins of men and 
materials in war-devastated Japan fea- 
tures commentary by Bing Crosby — 
sprightly, but in good taste, and with 
compassion for human suffering. It be- 
gins with some effective footage of men, 
women and children sorting through the 
rubble of ruined homes for building ma- 
terials, food, usable goods — and for 
those who did not get out before the 
building fell. A young American priest 
—Father Leo J. Steinbach of Chariton, 
Towa — devises a plan of help, seeures 
the consent of his superior, and launches 
a Japanese St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Generous merchants and farmers con- 
tribute food, which is picked up at col- 
lection centres by the Society’s trucks. 
Food tickets are issued through local 
officials, and each Saturday afternoon 
the representatives of 1200 needy fam- 
ilies line up to receive their portion. 
In the background, noisy Communist 
demonstrators seek to play on the na- 
tion’s hungry. 


22 mins. Rental $6.00 


Three scenes from Maryknoll films, top to bottom: 
in THE MIRACLE OF BLUE CLOUD COUNTY, hos- 
tility gives way to friendliness . . . prayers of 
thanks precede the giving of food in KYOTO 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON .... a missioner among 
lepers, in THE KID DOWN THE BLOCK. Two other 
films, on Bolivia and Guatemala, will soon be 
available. 


THE KID 
DOWN THE BLOCK 


® Dennis James — radio-TV sports an- 
nouncer — narrates this film about eight 
Americans who chose to go into mis- 
sionary work and are all now in China. 
Brief but interesting glimpses are given 
of Father Lloyd Glass of Cresco, Iowa, 
and his Chinese “Boys’ Town’’; of 
Father William P. Muleahy of Framing- 
ham, Mass., opening new territory with 
the help of laymen eatechists and native 
nuns; of ‘‘Father Teddy” (Edwin J. 
McCabe, Providence, R. I.) whose inter- 
est in agriculture helped put a Chinese 
farming community onto its feet; of 
Father John Curran, from the copper 
mines of Butte, Mont. Erstwhile boxing 
champion Father Maurice Feeney of 
Albany, N. Y. is shown encouraging chil- 
dren’s sports; Father H. Winkels of St. 
Paul, Minn., making life easier for the 
leper. Combatting illiteracy is the spe- 
cial interest of Father Peter Reilly (Rox- 
bury, Mass.). The dispensary of Mser. 
John Romaniello (from New Rochelle, 
N. Y.) has treated more than 180,000. 
“Any kid” may be tomorrow’s missioner. 


17 mins. Rental $5.00 
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United World Films... 


COMPREHENSIVE 


the five continents. 


of UNITED WORLD. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, giant of 16mm, lists 5,000 titles in its catalogs, 
budgets a million dollars for a series of educational subjects, is now 
entering its fifth year of operation. . . . FILM NEWS here tells the behind- 
the-scenes story of this most inclusive source of nontheatrical films on 


The shape of U.W.’s activities and services has been moulded over the 
past four years by developments within the 16mm field. FILM NEWS 
here endeavors to describe the present aims, organization and services 


ATHERED by Universal Pictures, 

United World Films was organized in 
1946 for entry into the 16mm field, with 
James Franey as president, and Matthew 
Fox—then executive vice-president of 
Universal—as chairman of the board. Al- 
though a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
parent company, United World's opera- 
tions are independent and autonomous, 
conducted on separate premises (at 1445 
Park Ave., New York City), and for 
strictly non-theatrical purposes. Mr. 
Franey, still head of U.W., is a former 
engineer who was in charge of Personnel 
on General Eisenhower's staff during the 
last war and, in this capacity, found the 
film medium a powerful teaching and 
training tool. 

Nucleus of United World's offerings at 
the time of its formation was the extensive 
Filmosound library purehased from the 
Bell & Howell Company. This was aug- 
mented by a number of educational pro- 
ductions, and a steady supply of 16mm 
versions of Universal and J, Arthur Rank 
features. By February 1947, with the ac- 
quisition of Castle Home Movies—oldest 
and best established of the narrow 
gauge producing-distributing companies 
—United World had completed its organ- 
izational birthpangs and was already 
making itself felt as a powerful influence 
in the field. 

This field U.W.'s exeeutives saw as one 
that was inadequately served, and plans 
were devised for a really well-equipped 
and financed operation. Since the school 
market was obviously the most active, a 
well stocked library of educational sub- 
jects was the first objective, and in this 
undertaking large sums of money were 
soon being invested. 

In an effort to widen the coverage of 
eurriculum-integrated subjects for class- 
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room use, complete series were offered on 
zoology, human physiology, botany, phys- 
ical geography, fine arts, child psychology. 
Specialists from Columbia University’s 
Teachers College, from New York Univer- 
sity, Northwestern and other important 
centers served as advisers in the finaliza- 
tion of these series. In production of 
U.W.'s highly suecessful TRACK AND 
FIELD TRAINING SERIES some of the coun- 
try’s most famous college coaches and 
athletes cooperated. 

There was meanwhile also the Filmo- 
sound Library of some 6,000 titles. But 
this Library, which had earlier performed 
yeoman pioneer service, was beginning to 
outgrow its usefulness. Consultations 
were undertaken with experts for advice 
on the phases of audio-visual instruction 
in which the least had been done and the 
most promise lay. Out of these consulta- 
tions then came plans for a unique social 
geography project: a complete series on 
the way men live, work, and meet the 
conditions of their environment all over 
the world. 

The resourees of both parent company 
and subsidiary were thrown into the 
project. Production charges called for an 
expenditure of well over $1-million. 
Famed documentary producer Louis de 
Rochemont was engaged to produce the 
he in turn enlisted some of the 
finest directors and cameramen in the 
country. Production crews went out to 
such far corners of the world as Malaya, 
Alaska, China, Australia, Israel; others 
covered major regions of our own United 
States. Sound effects and native dialogue 
were recorded on the spot. Miles and 
miles of new, specially secured film foot- 
age was sent back to headquarters for 
editing and narration. And out of this 
swarming activity eame THE EARTH AND 


series 


Its People, thirty-six sound motion pie- 
tures of two reels each, geared for the 
classroom and produced with the tech- 
nical excellence demanded by the theater. 
Guidance and research in this undertak- 
ing were sought from edueators in every 
sphere. Supervision was in the able hands 
of Dr. Clyde F. Kohn, Associate Profes- 
sor of Geography at Northwestern Uni- 
versity; and of the late Dr. W. A. At- 
wood, President Emeritus of Clark Uni- 
versity. In the annals of the edueational 
film there is no other record of an under- 
taking of this magnitude. 

Currently, under Edward Riley, U.W.'s 
Education Division offers some 150 in- 
structional films and filmstrips, many 
with carefully designed teaching guides. 
In addition to its sales and office staff, 
this department maintains full-time edu- 
cational experts on salary at the home of- 
fice, to advise users on films best suited to 
their needs. These experts also work to 
correlate U.W. films with curriculum and 
textbook requirements, and to devise 
plans for further improving the ecom- 
pany’s services to students and eduea- 
tors. With this aim in view there are now 
in production a simplified exposition of 
the principles of atomie energy; and 
other subjects designed to expand U.W.’s 
usefulness on both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. 

Originally organized along lines of 
heavy emphasis on service to education, in 
general, United World has established its 
Religious Department as a leader also. 
Good religious material has long been in 
short supply so that this Department with 
its 200 titles assumed an important role 
from the start. Most of these are from the 
J. Arthur Rank Religious Films organiza- 
tion, wellknown for having found its first 
success on the basis of its top-quality re- 
ligious productions. Always in demand, 
according to W. Sherman Greene, the de- 
partment’s manager, are the Rank-pro- 
duced Two TrrovsaANp YEARS AGO series 
of Old Testament films, and the LIFE oF 


THIS MONT 


Indicating the range of United World Fil 
Experience,” “Atomic Physics,” ‘’Gred! 
Mass” and “Circulation.” The global ar 
concept of education as a vital world-wit 
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COLOSSUS 


Sr. Patt treatment of the New Testa- 
ment. Among other outstanding and popu- 
lar releases are BARABBAS TIE ROBBER. 
Ho.Ly SAcrIFICE OF THE MAss is a recent 


offering on Catholie doctrine, and From 
Fear to Farru deals with missionary 

activity in Rhodesia. 


Unique not only among the eight main 
departments which compose United 
World, but in the general area of non- 
theatrical distribution, is the company’s 
Government Department. Managed by 
W. Sherman Greene, this department 
handles some 3,000 motion pictures and 
filmstrips produced by 13 Government 
agencies including the Army, Navy, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
the Interior, Department of State, ete. 
Subjects covered range from lathes to soil 
conservation to mental hygiene to atomic 
bombs. Also in this department and par- 
ticularly popular, are the safety films 
produced by Canada’s National Film 
Board for its Federal Department of La- 
bour. 


Four rental exchanges—in New York, 
Chieago, Los Angeles, Atlanta—are main- 
tained by the Entertainment Division 
managed by John Desmond. From these 
exchanges over 1000 titles are available, 
which include, on 16mm sound film, Amer- 
ican and British feature pictures; a spe- 
cial group of selected international film 
masterpieces; and a great variety of car- 
toon and novelty short subjects. Among 
titles of particular interest to educators 
are CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, GREAT EX- 
PECTATIONS, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, and 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s THe Mrkapo 

The Castle Home Movies Department 
perpetuates the name and continues the 
large scale operations of the original long 
established Castle organization. Headed 


by Murray Goodman, one of U.W.’s two 
vice-presidents, it produces and distri- 
f butes entertainment short subjects for 


sale over the counter in camera, chain and 
department stores. Of all projector own- 


INTH’S COVER 


Films’ offerings are: ‘Children Learning by 
eat Expectations,” “Holy Sacrifice of the 
arrangement suggests the company’s basic 
wide necessity. 


February-March 1951 


ers in the country, whether 8mm or 16mm, 
silent or sound, it is probable that 90- 
percent have at some time or another 
purchased or used at least one of the 
Castle cartoons, newsreels, sports films or 
novelty subjects. SuRvivAL UNpER ATOMIC 
ATTACK, first Government endorsed films 
on the subject for the general public, is 
now in production by this United World 
department. 

Free films are the provinee of the Spon- 
sored Films Division, managed by Jerry 
Albert. Among those now being provided 
to schools, churches and organizations by 
this Division are From BristLEs TO 
BrusHes (Fuller) and Cow anp I (Nat’l. 
Dairy), as well as such product of na- 
tional organizations as WHISTLE IN THE 
Nigut (American Association of Rail- 
roads) and Rep Cross Report. 

United World’s Television Department 
(Norman Gluck, manager), creates com- 
plete sound film programs for TV pres- 
entation, and also works with advertising 
agencies in the preparation of film com- 
mereials for such advertisers as Chevro- 
let, Mentholatum, Lux, Spry. Sporr- 
SCHOLAR, a quiz series recently produced 
by this department, was chosen by the 
National Television Film Council as the 
sports eategory entry for February in the 
Couneil’s annual Arts 
Awards competition, 

The Production Department of United 
World (Stephen Alexander, 
acts as a service agency 


and Sciences 


manager), 
for the whole 
company, handling all physieal produe- 
tion details involved in the making of new 
Castle Home Movies, in the re-narrating 
of educational and religious subjects, and 
the creation of sponsored films, TV com- 
merecials and film programs. Other divi- 
sions handle foreign distribution, service 
the feature film needs of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and supply the require- 
ments of film rental and li- 
braries. 

When it is realized that in the past 
four years United World has sold, rented 
or loaned at least one film to over 100,000 
separate teachers and schools, irrespective 
of other users, it becomes clear that this 
company occupies a unique position in 
the audio-visual world. It is the proud 
boast of its executives that United World 
constitutes one single source from which 
every film need can be supplied. 


dealears 


Scenes from six subjects in the globe-girdling EARTH 
AND ITS PEOPLES Series. 
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DENTAL 


By FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN, Ph.D., Hunter College, and 
DR. JOEL FREEDMAN, Dept. of Pedodontics, N. Y. Uni- 
versity College of Dentistry; member, Oral Hygiene 


Committee of Greater N. Y., of First District Dental Soci- 
ety, and of the American Academy of Dental Medicine. 


CHILDREN’S DENTAL HEALTH WEEK USES 22 FILMS 


® One hundred and twenty prints of motion pictures on dental health were used 
effectively in New York City during Children’s Dental Health Week. Observed from 
February 5-9, 1951, this is the third annual city wide program, coordinated with the 
State and National programs for Children’s Dental Health Day. The New York City 
program was arranged by the Oral Hygiene Committee of Greater New York (repre- 
senting the First, Second and Tenth District Dental Societies) in cooperation with 
the Council on Dental Health of the American Dental Association, the Department of 
Health Education of the Board of Education, the Bureau of Dentistry of the Depart- 
ment of Health, as well as a number of other agencies and individuals interested in 
the physical well being of children. The program, designed to reach every child and 
parent in the city, in and out of school, made extensive use of films. 

More than 500 dentists showed motion pictures in connection with their talks to 
school assemblies and parents associations during that week. (Supplementary pro- 
grams, which could not be scheduled during the week of February 5-9, are still being 
given.) The films—purchased, rented, donated or lent—received maximum use, as they 
were distributed by chairmen in charge of the speakers in each borough, and returned 
directly for redistribution. Other films, obtained from the Chairman of CDHW, were 
shown in several department stores cooperating in the Bitewing X-Ray project of the 
program, as well as in hospital and university dental clinics, health centers, and the 
children’s wards of hospitals. 

Four showing of dental health films over television were an additional means of 
getting the message into the home. Two programs on WPIX, one on WJZ and one 
on WCBS featured Swans Your Cuoprers (Navy), and Your (Southern 
Calif. Dental Society). 

The 1951 program stressed four aspects of dental care — the Bitewing X-Ray 
(representing dental examination and treatment), toothbrushing and nutrition (repre- 
senting home care), and the application of fluoride (representing the contribution 
of research to dentistry.) 


TEETH ARE TO KEEP TOMMY’S DAY 


This film illustrates how teeth work, 
how they decay, how and why we should 
clean them, and the kinds of food that 
build healthy teeth. In addition to show- 
ing children what they can do for 
themselves in the way of practical tooth 
eare, it helps establish healthy attitudes 
toward visiting the dentist. Finally, the 
four ‘‘good teeth rules’’ stressed in the 
motion picture suggest interesting and 
worthwhile classroom activities. 


Age group 4-12. 10 mins. Produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada. 
Available from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 


DANNY’S DENTAL DATE 


Danny runs away to avoid a visit 
to the dentist. Dream sequence occurs. 
By means of puppets in animal, fruit 
and vegetable forms, film stresses im- 
portance of proper nourishment and care 
of teeth. Danny talks to his animal 
friends and learns the importance of 
dental health, including correct use of 
toothbrush. 


Age group 4-12. 10 mins. Colorado 
State Dept. of Health, 616 Colorado 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
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General health eare stressed mostly. 
Good habits in dental and body eare, 
fresh air, exercise, adequate rest and 
proper foods. 

Age group 4-12. 15 mins. Available 


from Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
41st St., N. Y. 17. 


GETTING READY FOR THE DENTIST 


Designed as an introduction for child 
and parent. Introduces child to X-Rays, 
showing how they are taken, and fol- 
lows up with initial oral examination. 


Age group 4-7. 10 mins. New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, N. Y. 3. 


DENTAL HEALTH: HOW AND WHY 


Classroom scene presents an up-to-date 
report on diet and its relation to the 
growth and deeay of teeth. Stresses 
brushing the teeth and visiting the den- 
tist. Mention of fluoride treatment is 
made but is not over-emphasized. Pre- 
sents latest techniques of oral hygiene. 


Age group 6 and up. 10 mins. Coronet 
Films Inc., Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. 


TEETH ARE TO KEEP stresses four ‘‘good teeth 
rules.” (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 


SOMETHING TO CHEER ABOUT 


Stresses correct toothbrushing with an 
ammoniated dentifrice. Uses baseball as 
its theme, compares its techniques, plays, 
management, ete. with a well organized 
dental program. Toothbrushing, proper 
diet and regular dental eare gives us 
“Something to Cheer About.” 


Age group 6 and up. 18 mins. Ammi- 
dent Co., Institute of Visual Training, 
40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 


THE WHITE GUARD 


Color and animation. Comparison of 
good dental care and bad by using anal- 
ogy of Prince Careful and Prince Care- 
less. The body is the Prince’s castle. His 
teeth are the “White Guards.’’ Decay and 
uncleanliness are enemy forces that over- 
ride Prince Careless’ castle and guards. 
Dentist depicted as wise man who re- 
pairs the White Guards and instructs 
Prince on future care. 


Age group 6 and up. 10 mins. White- 
hall Pharmacal Co., 22 E. 40th St., 


IT’S YOUR HEALTH 


Presents dentistry for children as a 
pleasant experience and at the same time 
as a vital factor in the control of den- 
tal disease. Tommy invites the whole 
gang to hear Dr. Hendricks explain the 
importanee of dental health and how 
dental disease can be controlled. Dr. 
Hendricks tells a faseinating story of 
mouth hygiene, dental care and the role 
foods play in protecting dental health. 
Aims to inspire both parent and child 
to aceept personal responsibility. 


Age group 6 and up. 18 mins. Southern 
California Dental Assoc. 903 Crenshaw 
Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

SAVE THOSE TEETH 

Dentist talks to child and parent on 

improper diet as a cause of caries. 
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TOMMY’S DAY (Young America Films) is marked 
by the loss of his first tooth... . 


Stresses bad effect of sweets. Shows 
microscopic slides of bacteria. Demon- 
strates fluoride treatments and correct 
toothbrushing. 


Age group 6 and up. 10 mins. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 


THE SMILES HAVE IT 


Children go to zoo and are shown simi- 
larities and differences of animal and 
human teeth. Diet, structure and use 
of teeth are compared to show why 
human teeth need proper and different 
dental care. 


Age group 6 to 12. 10 mins. American 
Dental Assoc., Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, 
Til. 


SWAB YOUR CHOPPERS 


Amusing U. 8S. Navy film. Sailor ne- 
glects his teeth, gets a toothache, ap- 
plies common home remedies to no avail. 
Has to go to dentist. Because of neglect, 
treatment extends over long period, thus 
sailor has little spare time for sports, 
hobbies, social life, ete. After being lec- 
tured by dentist on care of teeth and 
proper toothbrushing, he does same for 
buddies, 


Age group 10 and up. 10 min. Apply, 
District Public Information Officers, 
U. S. Navy, in your area. (See Jan. 51 
Film News, page 13). 


HOW TEETH GROW (Silent) 


Shows development, structure and ar- 
rangement of teeth from infancy to adult 
life. Is intended to show the reasons 
why good care should be taken of the 
teeth. May be used for hygiene teach- 
ing, also. 


Age group 10 and up. 15 mins. United 
States Public Health Service. Apply, 
your State or local health department. 
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THE TEETH: DEVELOPMENT 
AND CARE 


Direct photography plus animation 
demonstrates four phases ot teeth care; 
how teeth develop and grow; which 
foods build good teeth; how to brush; 
what the dentist does. 

Age group 12 and up. 10 mins. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Il. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH 


An adult film stressing prenatal care 
of teeth at home, through diet and oral 
hygiene, as well as need tor early X-Rays 
at a dental office. Follows up by brief- 
ing parent on dental care after birth 
and throughout the formative years. 

Age group 16 and up. 18 mins. British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


YOUR TEETH 


Similar to Your CuILpREN’s TEETI 

Age group 16 and up. 18 mins. Young 
America Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
WN. 19. 


ABOUT FACES 


Shows how dental neglect can affect 
our looks, personality and position. 
Stresses early and regular dental care. 
Army version stresses good health and 
teeth as beine essential to defense of 
country. 

Age group 12 and up. 18 mins. U. S. 
Public Health Service. Apply your State 
or local health department. 


SOMETHING TO CHEW ON 


Color. Shows parents’ dental duty to 
children from birth on. Stresses bal- 
anced diet, early dental treatment and 
home eare. Adults are briefed on bridge 
work, gum treatments, ete. 

Age group 16 and up. 18 mins. Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. 
of the Americas, N. Y. 20; or same in 
the Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 


OUR TEETH 


Deals with tooth growth and structure, 
placing particular emphasis on organic 
structure and vitality. Besides furnish- 
ing complete factual information about 
teeth, it gives reasons rather than. meth- 
ods for oral hygiene. Exeellent diagrams, 
good commentator, unusually clear 
photography. 

Age group 16 and up. 12 mins. United 
States Public Health Service. Apply 
your State or local health department. 


ORAL HYGIENE (Silent) 


Demonstrates correct toothbrush tech- 
nique, use of dental floss, gum massage 
and importance of oral prophylaxis. 

Age group 16 and up. 10 mins. Applv 
District Public Information Officers, U. 
S. Navy, in your area. (See Jan. 51 
Film News, page 13). 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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RADIANT 
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SCREEN \, 


Whether you now have an old faded, 
discolored wrinkled screen—or are 
considering purchasing a new modern 
screen for the first time—Radiant’s 
“Vyna-Flect” Screen Surface protects 
you against the dulling fog of discol- 
oring, fading, yellowing and dirt. 
Movies or stills stand out with unu- 
sual snap, clarity and contrast. Colors 
are clear, brilliant and true. Images 
seem to j-u-m-p out of the screen. 
Here’s why: 


A Really Improved Screen Fabric 


The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fabric is 
made by an exclusive Radiant proc- 
ess. Millions of tiny mirror-like beads 
reflect light instead of absorbing it— 
which assures you the brightest, clear- 
est pictures. This surface is mildew- 
proof and washable, so that you always 
have a perfect projection surface. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


“More Brilliant Projection’’ 


crammed with practical infor- 
mation on how to get the 
best projeciton under all 
conditions. At the same 
time we will send you a 
sample of the new Radiant 
*‘Vyna-Flect'’ screen fab- 
ric so you can see how 
much better your pictures 
look on this miracle 
fabric. Radiant Mfg. 
Corp., 1218 So. 
Talman, Chicago 8. 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


CRACKING 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| | 
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. whose name is known to perhaps 
one in ten thousand film-goers and whose 
work has received practically no acknowl- 
edgement, has every claim to be acknowl- 
eged as the ‘father of the films’. 


—leslie Wood in “The Miracle of the 
Movies” 


1903 
THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 


Produced by the Edison Co. Directed by 
Edwin S. Porter, Cast: George Barnes, 
“Bronco Billy’ Anderson, A. C. Abadie, 
Marie Murray, and others. 

With this production, Porter hit upon 
the principle of film editing, greatly 
advancing the motion picture tech- 
nique of the day. This screen classic, 
sire of all westerns, was the first 
story film to be a tremendous suc- 
cess throughout America, Britain, 
and Europe. The 14 suspenseful 
scenes alternate from realistic out- 
door shots to indoor studio scenes 
still holding to the stage conventions 
of the day. 


1 reel, silent 


1906 
DREAM OF A RAREBIT FIEND 


Directed and photographed by Edwin S. 
Porter in the Thomas A. Edison studio. 
Cast: John P. Brawn and others. 


rental 2.50 


The first American film to use mon- 
tage and trick effects—stop motion, 
painted backgrounds, double ex- 
posure, miniatures, etc. Produced in 
nine days at a cost of $350, it 
played continuously for more than 
seven years and grossed $30,000. 
It is the story of a man who has 
dined too well on rarebit and other 
victuals, who dreams that his bed 
becomes a flying carpet for a night- 
marish ride through the skies. 


7 min., silent rental 2.50 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


LISTING OTHER PICTURES 
FOR FILM SOCIETIES 


D.D. LIVINGSTON 


FILMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
220 Clinton St., New York 2, N. Y. 
phone GR 3-7630 
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ws Daybreak in Udi (see Film News for 
April, May-June) is now available in 16 
mm. Winner of the 1950 Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences award 
as best in the Documentary Feature Length 
Subjects’ class, this is the unique tale of 
how a maternity home was built by the 
natives themselves in Udi. Produced with 
the cooperation of the Nigerian Govern- 
ment, this fascinating 45-minute picture is 
available for sale or rent from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y. 20. 


se In Ohio Waters (30-mins.; color) tells 
the general audience story of what is be- 
ing done to perpetuate the sport of fish- 
ing in Ohio and shows—in many beautiful 
and unusual action shots—the fish life of 
this State. Write to William G. Kah, Pub- 
lic Relations Section, Ohio Division of 
Wildlife, 1106 State Office Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. (Cleared for television.) 


w Use of Aircraft for Insect Control and 
Life Cycle of Diphyllobothrium Latum are 
two among 24 diverse specialized one-reel- 
ers produced by the Communicable Disease 
Center (Atlanta) and recently made avail- 
able for purchase from the Government 
Films Division of United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., N.Y. 29. 


= Breast Self-Examination, sponsored by 
the American Cancer Society, is now avail- 
able for rent from Association Films, Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19, or its branches 
in Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


w The German Language, a series of four 
one-reel films for high school and college 
students of German, presents conversations 
lasting about two minutes, then breaks the 
dialogue down into parts repeated four 
times to allow for imitation of pronun- 
ciation and intonation. Produced by the 
University of Wisconsin, these reels are 
available at $2.50 each for one week’s use, 
from the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University Extension Division, 1312 W. 
Johnson St., Madison 6, Wisc. 


w= Introduction to Student Teaching (20- 
mins., b&w) presents the activities in 
which student teachers can engage during 
their first weeks of practice teaching. 
Made for its School of Education, the film 
is available from the Audio-Visual Center 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


me Why Can’t Jimmy Read? (15-mins., 
b&w) is built around a case history from 
the files of the Syracuse University Read- 
ing Clinic; is intended for teachers and 
administrators in elementary schools, and 
for parent groups. Prints are for sale or 
loan, from the Audio-Visual Center, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ws The Rapid Reading Process, designed 
primarily for adults but useable with sen- 
ior high school and college students, pre- 
sents the findings and methods of The 
Reading Laboratory (500 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C.). According to this organization, 
the average educated adult has the reading 
speed of a 7th grader. 


we Ward Home is a 5-min. documentary on 
the unique plan by which New York City 
hospitals bring care into the individual 
home: thus making available many beds 
inside the hospitals while expanding serv- 
ices. Produced by Pathescope Co. of Amer- 
ica in collaboration with the city, it is 
available without charge from Clifford 
Evans, N.Y.C. Director of Television and 
Films, 500 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Elizabeth (Beranger’s poetic film 
against authentic Paris backgrounds) is 
among the unusual films brought back to 
this country by Amos Vogel of Cinema 16 
from his last trip abroad. Other titles are 
Paul Rotha’s Shipyard (early documentary 
classic); Soren Melson’s Room Studies 
(handdrawn animation in b&w, set to 
jazz); Parabel (a Melson poetic abstrac- 
tion drawn directly on film). For infor- 
mation regarding rental write Amos Vogel, 
Cinema 16 Ine., 59 Park Ave., N.Y. 16, 


# University of Illinois Concert Band is 
the most continuously popular sound-movie 
among more than 3,000 film subjects in 
the Visual Aids Service at the University. 
Though only five prints of this 30-min. 
production are available, at least 160,000 
people in 28 States have already seen this 
pictorial record of the 135-piece student 
concert band under the direction of Austin 
A. Harding in numbers from the last con- 
cert he conducted before retiring. Also 
shown is present director Mark H. Hinds- 
lev. The film was made cooperatively by 
the Visual Communications Unit and the 
Oftice of Publie Information of the Uni- 
versity. For booking, address the Visual 
Aids Service, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 


= Badminton Fundamentals, presenting 
basic skills and rules as demonstrated by 
both expert and novice players, is a timely 
release for the growing number of this 
game’s enthusiasts. Technical consultant 
was Kenneth R. Davidson, British Inter- 
national Badminton Champion. Apply Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. 


w Miracle of Life and Moving X-Rays, 
two subjects in the John Kieran Kaleido- 
scope series on nature and science, were 
shown before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in St. 
Louis, recently. These subjects are being 
widely used also in schools and colleges for 
correlation to courses in biology and phys- 
ies. They are available from Almanac 
Films Ine., 516 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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FILMSTRIPS FOR 
THE COMMUNITY GROUP 


By MAYER SINGERMAN 


MAYER SINGERMAN is Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Midwest Regional Office, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. A member of the Editorial Advisory Board of Educational Screen Magazine, 
he has also published articles in Progressive Education. . . . All the filmstrips mentioned in this 
article can be secured from the Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


® As someone has fittingly put it: “Leave 
us no longer pretend.” There are times 
when filmstrips, even good ones, seem 
dull, dead, boring. I do not mean to imply 
that filmstrips ought therefore not to be 
used. I do feel, however, that there are 
places where it is necessary to use special 
ingenuity and planning, to get proper ac- 
ceptance. 

In the classroom the filmstrip is used as 
part of a unit of study. The class has 
been adequately and systematically pre- 
pared for it. Interest in its subject mat- 
ter has already been developed. But, in a 
community or civie club, it is almost im- 
possible to duplicate these conditions. The 
last program presented to such a group 
probably bore no relation to the subject 
matter for which the filmstrip is being 
used. It must stand on its own. 

Representatives from community or- 
ganizations testify to this problem. Their 
eyes light up at the mention of films: 
BroruERHoop OF MAN, MAKE WAY FOR 
Youtu, Sing A Sone or But 
they glanee away when I daringly sug- 
gest: “Why don’t you try ABouT PEOPLE? 
It’s an exeellent filmstrip dealing with 
cultural anthropology. You can use it to 
stimulate a fine discussion.” 

They don’t want to use a filmstrip. 
They explain to me that a meeting of 
their club is not like being in school, 
where the students are in regular attend- 
ance, and where various ongoing devices 
can be employed to stimulate interest. 
“When you are dealing with a community 
group,” they tell me, “you have to realize 
that it’s a one-shot affair. It’s got to be 
interesting on its own, right then and 
there.” 

I had observed in our film library the 
fact that teachers rented films and/or 
filmstrips, while community organizations 
asked for motion pictures: period. I de- 
cided to try to persuade community 
groups to use filmstrips, by planning 
presentations in ways that would hold 
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group interest and attention. As an ex- 
ample: 

We have in our library two filmstrips 
dealing with civil rights. (As inter-group 
relations and civil rights are areas in 
which the Anti-Defamation League works, 
I will refer to materials in that area.) 
One strip Democracy at Work, is from 
a series called, NATURE OF DEMOCRACY. 
The other, To Secure THeEsE RiGuts, is 
based on the report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights and presents 
this Commitee’s findings. With interesting 
charts and pictures, it shows the areas in 
which civil rights are being violated or 
ignored. I felt that in these two strips— 
representing the ideal of American de- 
mocracy and its practice—lay the pos- 
sibilities for a meaningful and interesting 
program. 

Democracy At Work, from the Civil 
Rights series, serves as the subject for 
discussion. In demonstrating the workings 
of a democracy, this filmstrip occasionally 
enters areas in which rights are illus- 
trated as being violated. For example, be- 
ginning with its 16th frame, there is a 
section demonstrating the citizen’s right 
to vote. At this point we project a frame 
from the other series, To SEcurRE THESE 
Riis, on a second sereen with a second 
projector. This pictures a Negro being 
denied his voting rights. Thus, side by 
side, the group has a visual image of the 
ideal, and of the practice. 

Discussion can start on this point im- 
mediately, or be delayed until Democracy 
At Work has been fully screened. In 
any case, the second projector interrupts 
at four or five places. Diseussion ean be 
centered around the total concept of civil 
rights and its carry-through in practice; 
or can concern itself with any particular 
violation suggested by the filmstrips. If 
the group chooses the latter course, sec- 
tions of either strip can be re-screened at 
will. 

Many applications of this idea are pos- 


sible. For example, any still pieture or 
chart can be used with a filmstrip. A posi- 
tive-negative approach seems logical. But 
it is not basic. Together with a strip on 
public health, frames from a strip, let us 
say on garbage disposal could be shown. 
A strip on city planning might be supple- 
mented with one on slums, and so on. 
Still pictures thus become less still. Inter- 
est is stimulated, attention follows—and 
the necessary discussion develops. 

An important feature of the device de- 
scribed lies in the fact that it does not 
necessitate extensive preparation involy- 
ing the group itself. Other possibilities 
can be developed. In some groups, de- 
pending upon age level and _ interest, 
group reading of the titles, or reading of 
titles in turn by different individuals, can 
be useful. In this case each reader offers 
his own explanation of what he has read. 
In other groups it has been found helpful 
to have the audience re-title some frames 
—or, in similar vein, to suggest what pic- 
ture and/or title might have been used 
to express a desired idea. The group 
might even be asked to devise a new strip 
entirely. In such ease it is necessary for 
the audience to explore the subject fur- 
ther before recommending individual or 
collective ideas. In this exploration, and 
with the help of the discussion leader, 
much learning can take place. 

The educational possibilities of film- 
strips are great, for those who will take 
the trouble really to use them. But to 
bring even the best filmstrip to life, the 
community or c¢ivie group leader must 
outdo himself. How he meets this chal- 
lenge would be of great interest to the 
writer of this article, perhaps to other 
readers of FILM NEWS also. In the 
hope, therefore, of bringing forward mu- 
tually helpful information, we would like 
here to ask out-of-school filmstrip users: 

What success do you have with them? 
. . . If you do have success, by what 
means have you achieved it? 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


SPECIAL AREAS? 


From time to time certain subject 
groups apparently find great value in 
using a particular type of material. The 
next thing you know the rumor has 
spread that filmstrips are best suited for 
social studies—or art, what 
have you! The rumor suddenly becomes 
accepted dogma, penetrates into the fabric 
of selection of materials for 
use. It then takes a major revolution in 
thinking and practice to convince many 
teachers of the falsity of the rumor, and 
to get them to accept the material in 
question for use in other areas. 


science, or 


classroom 


Filmstrips have something to offer to 
every subject area and every grade level. 
Thoughttully prepared produced, 
earetully selected and intelligently used, 
they are useful from kindergarten through 
college; and they also offer much to lead- 
ers of adult and community groups. Their 
value for any group depends upon the 
“slant” of the subject presentation and 
the technique of utilization with the group 
for which the strip is intended. Let’s try 
to eradicate the impression that film- 
strips belong to anyone in particular, and 
replace it with the realization that film- 
strips have something to offer everyone, 
if properly prepared and used. 


= LIFE ADJUSTMENT SERIES (pro- 
duced and distributed by Social Liv- 
ing, Cooperstown, N. Y.) offers a series 
of five black and white strips titled Ir 
You PLease; You anp Your Money; 
You axp Your Forks; Datin’ Data; 
Mentat Heatrn. A manual gives some 
suggestions for utilization of these strips 
and also points out other subjects that 
might well arise in classroom discussions. 
We found the subject treatment interest- 
ing and believe that use of the strips will 
lead to some lively discussion periods, for 
the problems are those of everyday life— 
how can you help yourself to achieve a 
proper attitude towards those you live 
and work with; manners for all times and 
not for special oceasions; how to over- 
eome shyness; the art of spending money 
and the value of things money will not 
buy. The answers to the problems are not 
given, but the presentations are so clear 
that the basie factors of amicable, social 
living and group participation will cer- 
tainly be brought out in discussion. 
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CREDO 


. Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 

. Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

. If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual aid, 
no filmstrip in and of itself alone performs 
the task of teaching. Its effectiveness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the tech- 
nique by which the teacher incorporates 
it into the lesson and makes it a part of 
the pupil's learning experience. 


# UNITED WORLD FILMS (1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C.) has several which 
should prove interesting and valuable for 
science classes. Inasmuch as the ones we 
wish to mention here are correlated to 
films of the same names, the teacher is 
provided with a visual unit which affords 
variety of materials and can be adapted 
to many phases of class work. First is the 
S0TANY SERIES, consisting of three black 
and white filmstrips. Lire History oF A 
FeRN presents the complete story of how 
the leaves are formed; stages in the ger- 
mination of a spore; diagrams of the life 
evele, PilorosyNTHESIS contains informa- 
tion for all biology students. We see sec- 
tional views of leaves; diagrams of how 
water enters leaf cells; factors involved 
in photosynthesis and the essential equa- 
tions, SprroGyRA deals with the structure 
and living processes of 


sets 


spirogyra _fila- 
ments. In showing the methods of con- 
jugation, living material is used, supple- 
mented by diagrams. 

In the ZooLoGy Serres separate titles 
include ANATOMY OF THE DoGrisu, VER- 
TEBRATES, SEA Urcninx, Hypra. Sectional 
views, diagrams and pictures are clear, 
captions are very distinct and readable. 

We like both series and found correla- 
tion with the films to be excellent. Units 
such as these make it possible to show 
students processes and materials that are 
otherwise difficult to see except under 
microscopic examination, 


= COMMON GROUND FILMSTRIPS 
(Produced in London, England, and dis- 
tributed by Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 
West 168th St.. N. Y. C.) presents two 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
and Assistant Professor, Dept. o' 
Communications, New York University 


black and white strips on Astronomy, 
which we found interesting. THe 
is intended for pupils of the 12-14 year 
old group, and deals with facts about 
what the moon is, why its position and 
apparent shape vary from day to day, 
and its main effects upon the earth. We 
also see the moon’s path, phases, eclipses, 
tides, surface and conditions. This is a 
good strip for classroom use and also for 
and club groups interested in 
astronomy as a hobby. THE Con- 


cal ps 


STELLATIONS is designed to help beginners 
familiar with the more 
spicuous constellations and the brightest 
stars. The use of both these filmstrips 
would be good for introduction to 
sous in astronomy, or as preparation for 


to become c¢on- 


les- 


an out-of-doors session in star recogni- 
tion and identifieation. 


= TWO-THIRDS OF MANKIND (New 
York Times, February 1951) presents a 
problem of universal importance—that 
of life in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. If ever there is to be some kind 
of universal peace and general economic 
well being, then the problem presented 
in this strip must be discussed, under- 
stood, appreciated and alleviated. The 
appalling poverty in which two-thirds of 
the world lives is indicated. We see how 
Russia is taking advantage of the misery 
in Asia to spread her power. We also see 
how lack of industry and railroads, poor 
crops, improper cultivation and develop- 
ment of soil, ete., have led to trouble in 
China, Central and South America, and 
Africa. Will the United States be able to 


(Continued on page 21) 


N. Y. Times February release deals with under- 
developed area. 


more food. 


underdeveloped 
F areas farmers must 
lea ise 
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26 WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


® The selection of 26 colleges and uni- 


versities throughout the United States 
for participation in the 1951 summer 


scholarship program of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films has been announced by 
Floyde E, Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids to 
Edueation, U. S. of Education, who acted 
as chairman of the selection board, Other 
members were James Caldwell, Alabama 
Univ.; Kenneth Norberg, Univ. of Chi- 
eago; Miss Elizabeth Golterman, a.v. di- 
rector, St. Louis publie Mrs. 
Margaret W. Divizia, a.v. supervisor, Los 


schools; 


Angeles city schools; Edgar Dale, Ohio 
State Univ.; and William R. Fulton, 
Univ. of Oklahoma, 


The 26 
after the board had carefully considered 
the visual programs of the nearly 100 
institutions which made application for 
grants. All those selected have outstand- 
ing audie-visual programs and are able 
to offer a wide range of courses in a.y. 
instruction, They are as follows: 

Alabama Polytechnie Institute, Auburn; 
Boston Univ., Boston, Mass.; Central 
State College, Edmond, Okla.; Colorado 
St. College of Education, Greeley, Colo.; 
Eastern Lil. State College, 


schools selected were chosen 


Charleston, 


Til.; Hlinois State Normal Univ., Normal, 
Ill.; State College, Ames; Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, N. 


Mon- 
Mexico Highlands Univ., Las 
New York University; Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; Pasadena Col- 
lege, Pasadena, Calif.; San Diego State 
College, San Diego, Calif.; State Teach- 
ers College, Clarion, Penn.; State Teach- 
ers College, Whitwater, Wise.: Texas 


J.; State Teachers College, Upper 
clair; New 
Vegas: 


Technological College, Lubbock; Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; Univ. of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Univ. of Omaha, Neb.; Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan; Virginia 
State College, Petersburg; Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Cullohwee, N. C.; 
Western Ill. State Macomb, TL; 
Xavier Uniy., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


College, 


During the past five successive years 
of the EBFilms Scholarship grants, more 
than 60 colleges and universities have 
awarded scholarships to close to 350 
teachers, visual administrators and others. 
The only restriction on applications is 
that the applicant must be interested in 
using audio-visual materials in the field 
of education. Deadline is April 15, and 
applications for summer tuition grants 
should be made by the individual directly 
to the institution he or she wishes to 
attend. 


$1,000 FELLOWSHIP 


For the graduate study of audio-visual 
techniques at any college or university 
in the United States, EBFilms will this 
vear initiate an individual $1,000 fellow- 
Applicants should be under 35 vears 
of age and have practical experience in 
education, qualities of leadership, and 
successful work to his eredit in a.y. in- 
struction. Selection of the winner will 
rest with the Scholarship Selection Board, 
and application blanks may be obtained 
by addressing Floyde E. Brooker at the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


ship. 


FILMSTRIP PREVIEWS 

(Continued from page 20) 
help the people of these areas to achieve 
the goal of a better life for all? The pie- 
tures selected are good and the presenta- 
tion well arranged for study and discus- 
sion of this important issue. 


N. Y. Times March strip is 150 MILLION AMERI- 
CANS—excellent study of the U. S. Census. 


Generally, population shot up- ; 
ward where ee increased 
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AGAIN PIONEERS 
(Continued from page 12) 


emotional performances, embarrasing 
rather than convineing. The fault would 
seem to lie with the script and its unnat- 
urally sentimental dialogue. Sarah Padden 
and Regis Toomey are more Hollywood- 
like than lifelike, and too reminiscent of 
the principals of Tue OF WRATH. 
All this, regretably, tends to minimize the 
real urgency of the critical problem 
treated. The people who have most ap- 
peal are actual migratory workers in their 
camps, and of these there are too few 
shots. But despite what it might have 
been, AGAIN .. . ProneeRs! should stir a 
lot of people into doing something for 
Americans who should not be homeless. 

70-mins. Produced in Hollywood by 
the Protestant Film Commission in co- 
operation with the Home Missions Coun- 
cil of N. America. For rent at $12 from 
The Religious Film Association Inc., 45 
Astor Place, N. Y. 3. 


—KEITH DE FOLO 
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NATIONAL EMERGENCY— 
NURSES WANTED! 


Your Life Work film 


NURSING 


should be shown to every junior and senior 
high school girl. This is a Vocational Guidance 
Films, Inc., production. 


Write for complete Information 


Carl F.Mahntre Productions 


215 E. 3rd Street, Des Moines 9, lowa 


Audio-Visual 
Materials and 
Techniques 


JAMES S. KINDER 
Professor of Education and 
Director of the PCW Film Service 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Showing how to organize, admin- 
ister, and finance an audio-visual 
program, this book will save both 
time and money for everyone doing 
this type of work. It is written 
simply and clearly, 
viewpoint 


with a realistic 
toward the evervday 
problems encountered in an audio- 
visual program. Practical examples 
and anecdotes heighten the read- 
ability of the presentation. Particu- 
larly noteworthy are the attractive 
illustrations, each of which demon- 
strates the actual use of some 
audio-visual material or technique. 
630 pages 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


GOOD HEALTH AND YOU 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED MINIATURE 
SETS AND PUPPETS 
By John Obold 
The purpose of this series of filmstrips is to avoid 
completely the physiological, anatomical approach 
to health. Instead, it presents typical life experi- 
ences of girls and boys in the lower grades in such 
a way as to he!p the teacher to arouse in them 
a desire to conform to desirable health patterns. 


$2250 Complete 


This ‘‘ad’’ attached to your school letterhead will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 
FN3 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, ¥. 


leading source of FOREIGN LANGUAGE and 
DOCUMENTARY FEATURE films. 


Exclusive distributor of THE BAKER'S WIFE, 
CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, FAME IS THE SPUR, 
RUBENS, etc. For Rental ‘ond Sale apply: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., 1700 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


SIDELIGHTS ON NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN FILM BASES 


There are many technical considera- 
tions involved in the manufacture of mo- 
tion picture film which hardly, if ever, 
come to the attention of the average mo- 
tion picture enthusiast. One of the most 
important of these is the base stock 
used . . . important from the standpoint 
that a base of some sort must, of neces- 
sity, be involved in order to form a 
vehicle upon which to coat the photo- 
graphie sensitized emulsion. 

Most of us rarely think about the base, 
since our attention is drawn chiefly to the 
emulsion . . . its speed, color sensitivity, 
grain, ete. In still photography, we can 
easily dismiss the base of the film from 
our thoughts as it offers no real or 
serious problem, as such, one way or 
another. In the motion picture field, how- 
ever, the base assumes tremendous im- 
portance because we are faced with many 
mechanical and chemical problems, not 
the least of which are flexibility, dura- 
bility and the always-important _ fire 
hazard. 

Through the vears, chemists and engi- 
neers have been working on the problem 
of providing a motion picture film base 
which incorporates as many desirable 
and as few objectionable features as pos- 
sible. In order to fully understand and 
appreciate the technical aspects involved, 
it may be interesting to go back a bit 
and trace the problem to its very begin- 
nings. In this connection, credit for the 
following technical data should go to 
R. G. Tritsmans, Chief Engineer of the 
Film Laboratory of the Gevaert 
organization in Belgium, a pioneer in the 
field who has followed the progress and 
development of the new film bases from 
the start. 

Until approximately 1930, most mo- 
tion picture film was supplied with a 
nitro-cellulose base, particularly in’ the 
professional 35mm size, because this ma- 
terial possessed the very qualities so es- 
sential to the professional motion picture 
field. It is easy to handle in manufacture, 
owing to its ready solubility in rapidly- 
evaporating and comparatively inexpen- 
sive solvents such as acetone or a mixture 
of aleohol and ether. In addition, after 
the solvents have been evaporated, it 
leaves a clear, transparent film which is 
sufficientiv tough, supple and consistent 
for the purpose and, at the same time, 
ean be coated with an emulsion without 
any special preparation. From a_prac- 
tical standpoint, it is easily spliced, and 
has exceptional durability and flexibility 
which give it considerable life, even un- 
der hard and long use. 

This nitro base has the serious disad- 
vantage, however, of high inflammability, 
which increases as the nitrogen content is 
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increased. With a 13°% content (in cases 
of total esterfication, the content reaches 
as high as 14.14%) it becomes explosive 
under certain conditions and is common- 
ly known as “gun-cotton.” The nitro- 
cellulose used in the motion picture pro- 
fession has a considerably lower nitrogen 
content (from 11.59 to 12° ¢) which 
renders it much less dangerous. Neverthe- 
less, it still remains a highly inflammable 
material, and even spontaneous combus- 
tion is possible. Furthermore, when large 
quantities of such film are stored, a very 
poisonous, nitric gas may be discharged 
which can result in serious accidents. 

The well-known safety regulations and 
laws which apply to all use and storage 
of 35mm nitrate film have been justly im- 
posed. But they have also been a great 
handicap and detriment to the film indus- 
try, through increased costs. This has led 
to the exhaustive experiments and search- 
ings by various film manufacturers for 
a safety type of film capable of taking 
the place of the dangerous nitrate base. 

Initial findings along these lines ap- 
peared on the market between 1925 and 
1930. These material were created by 
replacing nitro-cellulose with cellulose 
acetate, which resulted in a product with 
a degree of inflammability no greater than 
that of paper. These acetate base stocks 
also provided a clear, transparent medium 
after dissolving in acetone. Unfortunately, 
however, the qualities of acetate safety 
film were not on a par with those of ni- 
trate base, particularly with respect to 
toughness, pliability and reaction to 
water. 

Beeause of its affinity for water, ace- 
tate film tends to become distorted during 
processing, and offers several problems 
when projected: notably, its inability to 
withstand wear and tear equal to nitrate 
film, and its tendency to become brittle 
and stiff. Despite these disadvantages, ace- 
tate base was made use of for sheet, 
x-ray and sub-standard motion picture 
films as, in the case of the latter, these 
defects did not manifest themselves to 
so great an extent as in the 35mm size, 
due to the smaller area, hence the small- 
er film sizes were satisfactorily adapted 
to this medium. In fact, most countries 
have standardized acetate base stock 
(generally termed “safety film”) as the 
only kind for use with 8mm, 914mm and 
16mm films. It was thus that the general 
and wide-spread use of these film sizes 
for all purposes other than professional 
theatre use came about. Meanwhile, pro- 
fessional 35mm film continued to be made 
with a nitrate base because it was the 
most economical, flexible and best wear- 
ing medium, despite the restrictions im- 
posed upon it. 


KARL A. BARLEBEN, writer of this article, 
was associate producer with Tomlin Produc- 
tions, N.Y.C. for a number of years; is now 
with the Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. During 
the war he had charge of the Navy’s Training 
School, Motion Picture Camera, which taught 
the advanced phases of combat and aerial 
photography. Chief instructor in cinematogra- 
phy, N.Y. Institute of Photography, and _ its 
Dean for four years, he is a Fellow of the 
Royal Photographic Society and a member of 
the Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers. 


Until this period, raw material used 
for safety base stock was partially hydro- 
lized ester, which was discovered to be 
a mistaken process, since hydrolysis has 
an unfavorable effect upon the charac- 
teristics of the product. However, in 
those early days, it was impossible to 
achieve better results since there was 
then no solvent available for a completely 
esterfied product or, in other words, “tri- 
acetate.” It was necessary to revert to 
esterification of about 90° in order to 
obtain a product that was soluble in 
acetone, 

In 1937 an improved product, called 
tri-acetate, was placed on the market. 
Even today, this material is unquestion- 
ably the most satisfactory available for 
many uses. But the primary objective of 
overcoming the dangerous nitrate base 
was not reached with tri-acetate. For mo- 
tion pictures, it was still not sufiiciently 
pliable. Brittleness and a_ tendeney to 
dry out after repeated exposures to the 
intense light and heat in a projector made 
it of no special interest to the profes- 
sional film field. Then, at long last and 
after continued research, a new material 
called acetobutyrate was developed, and 
acceptance of this material has since been 
wide-spread and enthusiastic. 

As its name implies, this material is 
founded on an ester mixture: that is, the 
cellulose is esterfied by a mixture of ace- 
tie and butyrie acids. It was found that 
by adding butyrie acid, the pliability of 
the final product was increased, and this 
also had a very favorable effect upon its 
reaction to water. Extensive experiments 
have shown that in practice, and for 
proper toughness of the material, a pro- 
portion of from 8% to 15% butyric acid 
is the most satisfactory formula of sub- 
stitution. 

During the course of experimenting, an 
unexpected observation was made .. . 
these ester mixtures give the best re- 
sult not, as might be expected, where 
complete esterification takes place, but 
where a slight hydrolysis is still present. 
At the present time, results are so gratify- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Trade Notes... 


RESIGNATIONS 


w Ray E. Blackwell, for the past five 
years Associate Director of International 
Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. 
Y. 19, has resigned from that company as 
of March and will announce his future 
plans shortly. 


ws Glen Burch, for the past two years the 
Executive Director of the Film Council of 
America, Chicago head office, will leave 
FCA in March to take up a post in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Burch’s successor has not vet 
heen selected. 


APPOINTMENTS 


se New head of the Motion Picture Sec- 
tion of the National Production Authority 
is James Frank, Jr. who has been in the 
motion picture field for over 20 vears: 
with RCA Photophone Sales Division, with 
International Projector Corp., and with 
National Theatre Supply. The appointment 
was announced recently by Nate Golden, 
Chief of the Motion Picture and Photo- 
graphic Products Division of the NPA. 


w President of Pictorial Films, 105 E. 
106th St., N. Y. 29, is Frank Soule, for- 
merly with Eagle Lion Classics. Mr. Soule 
succeeds George Bonwick, resigned. 


ws Lester Beck, formerly at the University 
of Oregon, and a co-author of the film 
HuMAN BEGINNINGS, has accepted a_ posi- 
tion at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia as head of its Cinema Department. 


Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 W. 48th St., 
N. Y. 19, is making the services of its Film 
Consultant, Miss Gertrude Jacobs, available 
to schools and churches for planning or 
execution of 


audio-visual programs. Miss 
Jacobs — a graduate of Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin and of Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. — has taught in this country and 


abroad; has been*a staff member of New 
York and Berkeley’s International Houses; 
is author of Chinese American Song and 
Game Book; has produced filmstrips on 
many of the Near and Far East countries, 
including Korea, 


ws Margot Hughes, formerly of Laurin 
Healy’s public relations’ staff at Eneyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, is 
now with Encyclopaedia Britannica, parent 
of the Films company. Formerly assistant 
editor of Business Screen magazine and 
executive secretary of the Visual Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association, Mrs. 
Hughes was editor of EBFilms News. Her 
new position calls for setting up and edit- 
ing a national newspaper for Britannica 
representatives. 


= McGraw-Hill Text-Film Department has 
appointed Dr. Howard T. Batchelder (As- 
soe. Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Indiana) as 
consultant for all future text-films in the 
field of education. Dr. Batchelder has spe- 
cialized in curricular materials and 
standardized achievement examinations, as 
well as in high school administration, cur- 
riculum, student teaching. 
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APPOINTMENTS (Continued) 


gs United World Films, non-theatrical sub- 
sidiary of Universal Pictures Co. Ine., an- 
nounces the election of Norman E. Gluck 
to the post of vice-president and as a 
member of its Board of Directors. A 
former theatre manager, Mr. Gluck has 
been with United World for three years. 
During the past year he has 
charge of the company’s 
partment. 


been in 
television de- 


m Society for Visual Education, Inc., (hi- 
cago, Ill. has named Paul R. Kohout as 
assistant to president William H. Garvey, 
Jr. Mr. Kohout’s background of sales and 
promotional work includes the William 
Wrigley Jr. Company, Chicago, and Lever 
Brothers Company, N. Y. 


= British Information Services, N. Y. ©. 
announces the appointment of Joseph Slev- 
in as Head of the Publicity Section of its 
Films and Promotion Division. Mrs. Grete 
Tebbitt who held this position for the 
past six vears has retired to private life. 

Mr. Slevin started with Madeleine 
Carroll Films; was most recently adver- 
tising and publicity manager of Nu-Art 
and Telecast Films, Ine.. N. Y. C. 


mw United Nations’ new head of world- 
wide film distribution is Thomas Baird, 
formerly of British Information Services, 
and more recently of Transfilm, Ine. 


PERSONALS 


@ Hazel Calhoun, president of the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association and owner 
of Calhoun Co., 235 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. was recently married to 
Harry A. Sherrill, Chief of Story Develop- 
ment, Motion Picture Production Services, 
U.S. Public Health Services, Atlanta. 


ws Julien Bryan delivered 12 lectures in 
Hawaii during February, rested briefly, has 
returned to his desk at International Film 
Foundation Inc. and — for the first time 
in several vears — to New York City’s 
Carnegie Hall platform. Under the manage- 
ment of Heck Brothers, Mr. Bryan’s sched- 
ule calls for three Sunday afternoon lectures 
with his latest color films on Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia (March 18); Into Red Europe (Rus- 
sia, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia — 
March 25); Britain 1951 six candid camera 
personal histories of life under British So- 
cialism—April 1). Inquiries regarding these 
tilms and/or lectures may be directed to 
Mr. Bryan at International Film Founda- 
tion Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


s Lothar Wolff, for the past 18 months 
in charge of the film information program 
for the Economie Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Paris, has returned to New York 
and his former duties as a producer at 
the Louis de Rochemont RD- 


company, 
DR Corporation. 


MOVED 


w Film Counselors, Inc., motion picture 
and television consultants, to larger quar- 
ters at 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


e American Nurses’ Association, includ- 
ing its film department, from 1790 Broad- 
way to 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 


ws Curriculum Films Inc. from Long Is- 
land City to 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16. 


s Pictorial Films Inc. from 625 Madison 
Ave. to 105 E. 106th St., N. Y. 29. 


m= Midwest Audio-Visual (Keith South) 
from 1504 Hennepin to 2216 Nicollett Ave., 
Minneapolis 4. 


ws MPO Productions Inc. from 342 Madison 
to 15 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22. 


ws Contemporary Films Inc. from 80) Fifth 
Ave. to 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


s Hawley-Lord Inc. from 61 W. 56th to 
316 W. Sith St., N. Y. 19. 


ws Fletcher Smith Studios from 1585 
Broadway to 321 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 


ws Cathedral Films from rented quarters 
into its own building at Riverside Drive 
and Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


w Mayo Video, television-film productions, 
from Madison Ave. to larger quarters at 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 


How Are Your Community 
Relations? 


SCHOOLS MARCH ON 


FORUM 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FILMS 


HISTORY...LITERATURE 


Factual, unstaged films on famous 
y Americans and their environments 


® Mark Twain and Tom Sawyer 
* A Lincoln Field Trip 
© Thomas Jefferson—Architect 


ll min. Sale $50 Rental $2.50 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 
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CCNY FILM 
JOB SYMPOSIUM 


® Television and the State Department’s 
film production program were seen as the 
two most promising elements for creat- 
ing jobs in the documentary and infor- 
mational film field here, it was revealed 
in a symposium on job possibilities in 
motion pictures organized by the Insti- 
tute of Film Techniques at City College 
and held at the 23rd Street Business Cen- 
ter this month. The discussion, arranged 
for the benefit of students of the Insti- 
tute, involved leaders from all branches of 
film production. 

Speaking for the Sereen Directors 
Guild, veteran film maker Joseph Hena- 
bery said: “New York has opportunities 
to learn production such as you find 
nowhere else, while all its small com- 
mercial and television companies provide 
an opening into the industry. Once you 
have that first hold, the rest is up to 
you. But in New York — and particularly 
at the present time — the opportunity to 
get your first job in film production is 
better than ever.” 

Michael Alexander, editor for Louis 
de Rochemont, pointed to the State De- 
partment’s stepped-up educational pro- 
gram for films that will earry America’s 
message abroad as a potential source of 
wide employment in his field, declaring: 
“Television films are drawing off the 
routine, uncreative editors and providing 
jobs for them. The probabilities of fairly 
steady employment for a good number 
of capable and imaginative editors in the 
documentary field just now are very 
high.” He traced the steps necessary for 
membership in the Screen Editors Guild. 


LeRoy Sylverst, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Documentary and Television 
Cameramen, indicated that the need for 
trained cameramen is on the point of ex- 
hausting the supply and discussed in de- 
tail the training and apprentice plan 
inaugurated by his Union. Mr. Sylverst 
also indicated that the novice cameraman 
could expect to earn about $2000 in his 
first year’s work. 

Other speakers at the job symposium 
included Pepe Ruiz, Business Manager 
of the Sereen Cartoonists Guild, and 
Philip Freund, film writer, both of whom 
painted a promising picture of the em- 
ployment situation in their particular 
fields. The only sour note of the evening 
was stuck by Sam Geisen, President of 
the newly-formed Publicist; Guild, who 
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Photographically 


WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE — 


By PAT LEWIS 


Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


® A film about the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and for the Army has just been 
completed by Transfilm. ADTFC camera- 
man Al Mozell, assistant Sidney Kerner, 
electricians Joe Coffey and Jay Zimmet, 
director Allen Chase and unit manager 
Phil Frankel worked on it at Wheeler 
Dam and in the area surrounding De- 
eatur, Ala. Story of the film revolves 
around a country newspaper editor and 
shows the fantastic development the elec- 
trification program has brought to this 
area. Once a single-crop economy (cot- 
ton), Decatur was malaria infested and 
generally on the down-hill. Today, elec- 
tricity has brought industry to the com- 
munity: a cement factory, a shipyard, a 
copper tubing plant. It has also changed 
the agricultural pattern. Inroads have 
been made into malaria by swamp drain- 
age; new houses are going up in De- 
eatur. . . . Credit for this reporter’s en- 
thusiasm goes to the crew. 

® The Army’s education program, via its 
correspondence courses, is the subject of 
OPERATION Bootstrap (Knickerbocker 


Productions) now being made in Texas. 


Crew includes Vietor Solow (cameraman 
and director), Jesse Paley (assistant), 
William Schwartz and Willard Good- 
man (sound), Arthur Ross and Stanley 
Meredith (electricians), and Jim Hanney 
(unit manager). 

® Dealing with the casualties evacuation 
service developed during World War II, 
Mike Nebbia (camera) and Mike Zingale 
(assistant) have completed a film for 
Herbert Kerkow at Westover Air Force 
Base, Mass. 

® Texaco’s Beacon Laboratory is the sub- 
ject of a Kodachrome motion picture shot 
for producer Joseph Rothman by Ollie 
Comstedt, with Gil Gellar as assistant, and 
electricans Tony La Marea and Stanley 


Bleicher. 


JOB SYMPOSIUM (Continued) 


pointed to recent firings in the New York 
publicity offices of the major studios and 
the generally low wage scale in this field. 

Hans Richter, Director of the Institute 
of Film Techniques, chaired the meeting 
which was attended by over a hundred 
students. Prof. Richter announced that 


he hopes to make this symposium an an- 
nual event of the Institute. 


® Florida is the locale for part of a 5-reel 
ECA film—in turn, part of the series 
How Americans Live. This section, pro- 
duced by David Robbins, deals with a 
Florida Greek community whose liveli- 
hood is based on sponge fishing. Methods 
of collecting the sponges, traditional 
Greek boats, and the religious and folk 
aspects of life in the community are all 
shown. A ceremony in the Greek Ortho- 
dox church, led by the Archbishop of 
North and South America, gave the crew 
opportunity to record some of the ancient 
songs and traditional ceremonies of the 
church, ineluding the throwing of a gold 
eross into a bayou and blessing the young 
person who retrieves it. Unfortunately, 
this colorful community is rapidly disin- 
tegrating. The sponges themselves are 
dying, and the townspeople are leaving 
in search of work elsewhere. Arthur Flor- 
man was cameraman, John Rabb was as- 
sistant and Howard Warren was sound- 
man, 

Water, a 60-minute cinematic treat- 
ment for none other than the City of New 
York, was shot by ADTFC cameraman 
Bert Spielvogel and assistant Robert 
Longwell. 


® Another Army film, this one about the 
New York Association for the Blind, has 
just been completed by producer-camera- 
man Victor Solow with Jesse Paley as 
assistant, Mike Zingale as electrician, and 
apprentice Arthur Ross. 


® Doug Sinclair is back from Geneva 
where he shot a film for Swiss Airlines. 


® Prive OF WORKMANSHIP, an MPO Pro- 
duction for the Ford Motor Co, took 
Dave Quaid (camera), Tony La Marea 
(assnt.) and Dick Ellison (eleet.) to 
Peoria, Ill. 


® Susan Reed, folksinger, and the Phila- 
delphia Boys Choir are featured in sev- 
eral short films recently completed by 
Viking Productions. Tony La Marea and 
Warren Shannon were the electricians 
on these. 

Mouse, produced by Tide Films, in 
Kodachrome, deals with experimental 
eancer research on white mice at the Ros- 
coe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory. 
Bert Shapiro was cameraman. 


: 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN FILM BASES 
(Continued from page 22) 


ing that most current film manufacturing 
methods embody the use of the new aceto- 
butyrate material. 

From a practical consideration, a film 
base should be quickly and easily spliced. 
Such conditions are extremely favorable 
with nitrate and acetate safety stock, 
sinee various commercial film cements 
that will work extremely well are widely 
available. It should be noted, however, 
that these commonly used cements are not 
indicated for use with the new aceto- 


GRIERSON LEAVES C.O.1. 


® John Grierson has left the Central Of- 
fice of Information Films Division where 
he has been controller since early 1948. 
According to the British Film User, the 
post — created especially for Mr. Grier- 
son — will not be filled. C.O.I. film mat- 
ters will be handled by Hugh MeNicoll, 
present director, and Ralph Nunn May 
of the Crown Film Unit. 


Died 
ALBERT S. HOWELL 


® One of the great pioneers of the early 
days of motion pictures Mr. Howell— 
chairman of the board of Bell & Howell 
—died January 3 at Chicago. 

Mr. Howell held patents on over 65 
photographie devices, one of which was 
largely responsible for removing the 
flicker evident in early films. Hardly a 
day passed that one or another of the 
big Hollywood studios did not consult 
him by long-distance phone on a tech- 
nical problem. 


The firm of Bell and Howell was 
formed in 1907 when Mr. Howell en- 
tered into partnership with Donald J. 
Bell, a young engineer like himself. It 
was in 1907 they made their Box Model 
35mm camera and a year later that the 
firsts B&H small continuous 35mm 
printer commenced its work of standard- 
izing the industry on a film 35mm wide. 


MARION G. MARRI, R.N. 


® An ardent friend of Film News and, 
for the past eighteen months its House- 
hold Economies’ editor, Miss Marri died 
of a heart attack while singing at a 
social gathering of the professional statf 
at the Vermont State Hospital where she 
was in charge of dietetics. 

In her early career a concert vocalist 
and light opera star, Miss Marri turned 
to nursing, then combined her R.N. with 
dietetics for some years at Gotham Hos- 
pital, New York City. She had been only 
a few months on the staff of the Vermont 
State Hospital. 
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butyrate film or tri-acetate film bases, 
sinee neither is soluble in acetone. But 
this difficulty has been completely over- 
eome by the creation of entirely new filin 
cements which have recently been placed 
on the market. The new cements are also 
“aniversal” in the sense that they will 
make strong, satisfactory splices with all 
types of film bases, as well as two of 
different type. The usual method of splic- 
ing remains precisely the same as for- 
merly. 

In view of their improvement over 
former types, and the fact that they will 
actually cost less than the older kind. 
it is to be hoped that the new film ma- 
terials will become generally available to 
all, in the not too distant future. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ““MUST” 
(Continued from page 6) 


audio-visual aids, who answered many 
questions on costs, distribution and other 
aspects of the subject. Several manufac- 
turers of equipment also exhibited their 
products, including Ampro, Bell & 
Howell, Dalite Sereen, DeVry, Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Ine., Robert Straub and Co., 
Visual Training Aids, and Operadio. 


CLASSROOM 


BIOLOG FILMS 


5 new releases illustrating plont . 

hibian life. Using time- 
lapse .. . microphotography . . anima- 
tion for increased learning. 


Write today for full information. 
Film Bureay, Inc. 
Chicago 2 


Ave. 


Consolidating? 
SCHOOLS MARCH ON 


FORUM FELMS 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC BRIDGAMATIC 


Anybody can run it! 


BRIDGAMATIC costs little more than 
old-fashioned, cumbersome, slow 
acting rack and tank processing 
methods. This low cost automatic 
film developing machine saves valu- 
able time, protects your precious 
negatives. Speeds up your entire 
production routine. Straight 16mm 
or 16/35mm combination models, 
negative/positive or reversal up to 
$5795 plus tax. Develop and dry 
ready for showing your own spot 
newsreel same day events occur. 
TV stations, small labs., educational 
institutions, film producers, micro- 
filmers have proven BRIDGAMATIC 
in the field for several years. 


Completely self contained with pat- 
ented overdrive, air squeegees, 
built-in drybox and heating ele- 
ments, plastic lined steel tanks. No 
special skill required for operating 
—attach rubber hose and plug in. 


per 


BRIDGAMATIC 216 B, positive film speed 1800’ 


BRIDGAMATIC JR. $1000 plus tax 
for small labs., positive film speed 600’ per hour. 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation, Blue Seal Recorders, Depue Printers, Fearless Dollies, 
Auricon 16mm line, Magnagram Synchronous Recorders, Magnecorders, Smith Viewfinders, 
Colortran Lites, Bodde Screens, Hollywood Printers, Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens, Kinevox 
Magnetic Recorders, Mole Richardson Lights. Many Items Available on Time Payments. 


S.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. coz w. st.. w. v.19 


hour $2495 plus tax (without extras) 


DEPT. 
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. the four post-war 
Julien Bryan 
documentary films on the 


FAR EASTERN AREA. . 
PEIPING FAMILY 


SAMPAN FAMILY 
PACIFIC ISLAND FAMILY 


JAPANESE FAMILY 


Write today for descriptive pamphlets 
on these four new subjects. For rent- 
als, consult your film rental library. 
Purchase orders may be placed through 
your visual education dealer or direct. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 11) 
PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP 


EK. VEN in these days of mechanical production, the best guarantee of quality in a 
product is individual pride in a job well done. To stimulate craftsmanship, the 
Ford Motor Co. several years ago instituted an Industrial Arts Award program. This 
film is about Dick Rice of Peoria, Ill., a recent winner. . . . Likeable Dick and his 
equally likeable family are charmingly introduced when a telegram arrives one morning 
to tell him that his breakfront secretary has won for him, and for his high school shop 
teacher, a three-day trip to Dearborn. Enroute Dick re-lives the events and hard work 
that led him to this moment. The viewer goes on then to the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry to see the whole show: from the exciting moment when the crates begin 
to arrive until—the judges having decided the winners in its many divisions—the fair 
is thrown open to the half-million people who annually attend it... . Dick meanwhile 
tours the Ford plant at Dearborn and learns how important people are, even where 
there are machines. In finale, he brings his breakfront home by truck from Chicago, 
and listens to more ideas Mom has for keeping his skilful hands busy. . . . Slightly 
long-drawn and choppy toward the end, this is an interesting presentation, with fine 
human touches throughout, of an important subject. (It’s good to see somebody 
honored for being something other than a movie star or sports hero). 

20 mins; Kodachrome. By M.P.O. Productions, N.Y.C., for Ford Motor Co., 

Motion Picture Dept., 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. Free loan to 

educational institutions, libraries, etc. 


NEW FILMS ABOUT CHINA 


@ PEKING—MARCO POLO’S WONDER 
@ TIENTSIN—GATEWAY TO NORTH CHINA 
@ NANKING—THE SOUTHERN CAPITAL 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


for 


information: 


CHINA FILM 

ENTERPRISES 

OF AMERICA 
Dept. FN 


11 W. 42nd St. 
N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
BR 9-7727 


The Finest Musical Series 
Available on 16MM film 


The world-famous 104 piece 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


An outstanding series of 13 films 


STERLING FILMS, Inc. 
316 W. 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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EBF PRESIDENT TO FORD FOUNDATION 


#® C. Scott Fletcher, president of Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica Films for the past 
four years, has announced his resigna- 
tion to take effect in May. At the invi- 
tation of Paul Hoffman, director of the 
Ford Foundation, and of Robert M. 
Hutehins and Chester R. Davis, co-di- 
rectors, Mr. Fletcher will join them in 
the educational work of the Foundation. 

For its overall objectives of promot- 
ing human welfare, the Ford Founda- 
tion is interested in the following five 
major areas: (1) activities that promise 
significant contributions to world peace 
and the establishment of a world or- 
der of law and justice; (2) activities de- 
signed to secure greater allegiance to the 
basic principles of freedom and democ- 
racy in the solution of the insistent prob- 
lems of an ever-changing society; (3) 
activities to advance the economic well- 
being of people everywhere and to im- 
prove economic institutions for the bet- 
ter realization of democratic goals; (4) 
activities to strengthen, expand and im- 
prove educational facilities and methods 
to enable individuals more fully to real- 
ize their intellectual, civil and spiritual 
potentialities, to promote greater equal- 
itv of educational opportunity, and to 
conserve and increase knowledge and 
enrich our culture; (5) scientifie activ- 
ities designed to increase the knowledge 
of factors which influence or determine 
human conduct, and to extend such 
knowledge for the maximum benefit of 
individuals and society. 

Mr. Fletcher’s experience eminently 
fits him for his new post. During World 
War IT he served as executive director 
of the Committee for Economie Develop- 
ment and is now a trustee of that or- 
ganization. He had worked virtualy all 
over the world for the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, the Committee for Economic 
Development and Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films before coming to this com- 
pany as president in October 1946. 


During the past four years he has 
piloted EBF’s ever-increasing develop- 
ment among the world’s first producers 
of educational sound films and of film- 
strips. Under his aegis the scope of ope- 
rations has broadened also, to include 
the production of records on historical 
American songs and on language teach- 
ing, as well as a film-reader program in 
cooperation with two noted textbook 
publishers. A greatly expanded distribu- 
tion organization of five regional man- 
agers in the U. S. and distriet managers 
in virtually every State, has resulted in 
a 25-percent distribution increase. Mr. 
Fletcher also directed expansion of a 
world-wide distribution organization, 
which led to the establishment of a Brit- 
ish subsidiary company to produce films 
as well as distribute all EB product in 
the British Commonwealth. 

A leading figure in the development of 
the Film Council ot. America, M*. 
Fletcher served for two years as chair- 
man of its Finance Committee. He is a 
trustee of the China Institute of Amer- 
ica, a member of the Board of Editors of 
Eneyelopaedia Britannica, and has been 
director-in-charge of the original publi- 
cation of the Great Books of the Western 
World. 

A present resident of Chicago, Mr. 
Fletcher will move his family to Pasa- 
dena, Calif., — headquarters of the 
Ford Foundation. He will direct one 
of the principal activities of the Foun- 
dation program in adult education. 


YELLOWSTONE 


(Continued from page 11) 


Teachers will find in YELLOWSTONE 
much help in giving life to geography 
book terms and concepts. For all viewers 
it is an enjoyable, refreshing “holiday.” 
A perfect public relations’ vehicle for the 
Park, there is laudable absence of refer- 
ence to the Ford name and product. 
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500 DENTISTS 
TEACH WITH FILMS 


(Continued from Page ....) 


YOUR CHILD’S FIRST VISIT 
TO THE DENTIST 


Adult film — shows parent how to 
prepare child for future contact with 
reality of dentist by comparison of good 
psychology and training vs. bad. Also 
briefs parents on their role at the 
dental office when accompanying child. 


Age group 16 and up. 10 mins. Amer- 
ican Dental Assoc., 222 E. Superior, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


YOUR CHILD’S DENTAL 
HEALTH (Silent) 


Excellent for school child and parents. 
Embraces prenatal care, importance of 
filling primary teeth, changes in oral 
structure throughout growing up, dental 
accidents and their treatment, bad den- 
tal habits, (thumb-sucking, lip biting, 
ete.) and orthodontia. Adequate diets 
are given and dental health programs 
outlined for all schools. 


Age group 16 and up. 10 mins. Bureau 
of Visual Education, Iowa University, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


WINKY THE WATCHMAN 


Color — cartoon type. Presents tech- 
nique of proper toothbrushing and den- 
tal care in a very amusing manner. 


Age group 8 and up. 10 mins. United 
States Public Health Service. Apply 
your State or local health department. 


FILMSTRIPS 


DENTAL HEALTH FOR THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


Explains toothbrushing, nutrition and 
general care of teeth. 


DENTAL HEALTH FOR 
YOUNG AMERICA 


The latest developments in the field 
of dental education are explained and 
the child’s responsibility for practicing 
good dental eare is stressed. 


YOUR TEETH AND YOUR HEALTH 


Stresses child’s own responsibility to 
eare for his teeth, help of dentist, regu- 
lar health habits and importance of gen- 
eral health. Charts and close-up photo- 
graphs show growth of teeth and results 
of neglect or bad habits in mouth care. 


THE TEETH 


Exeellent for any age level. Covers 
every phase for child and parent edu- 
cation. 
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*Ineredible!” 
” a 


These are some of the audience reactions to a recent 
showing of this amazing film in New York City. 


Spellbinding!” 


_ UNLIMITED is a most remarkable film. Here 
you'll see the small antelopes, towering giraffes and 
zebras, tsessebe and thousands of other wild animals 
running in terror from a charging lion. The film dra- 
matizes the struggle for the survival of the fittest. 

It was filmed in the Union of South Africa, one of 
the few places left in the world where animal life 
can be seen in its natural state. In reservations, 
some of them larger than the State of Massachu- 

setts, untamed animals roam in tens of thousands, 

safe from the hunter. It took several camera- 
men more than six years to film this most 
unusual and educational picture. You will be 
spellbound from the beginning to the end. 


Sale — $60.00 b & w; $175.00 Color 
Rental — $3.00 b & w; $6.00 Color 


Filme of the Nations Release” 


2 reels, 19% min. 


Association Fines, inc. 


National Sales Distributors 


NEW YORK 
35 W. 45th St. 


CHICAGO DALLAS 
206 S. Mich. Ave. 1915 Live Oak St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
351 Turk St. 
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Unanimous Choice of Mason City’ Schools 


Audio-visua! education is no newcomer to Mason City. 
iowa public schools. It has been used with marked suc- 
cess since 1940. 

Some measure of the faith with which Mason City 
school officials view audio-visual education is evidenced 
by their recent purchase from Decker Bros., Inc.. Mason 
City, of 13 Bell & Howell Firmosounps—one for each 
building in the city’s fine public school system! 

We salute these progressive school officials. Their 
determined effort to keep Mason City schools in the 
forefront with the most modern teaching techniques 
and tools deserves highest praise from alert educators 
and parents everywhere. 

For your own school needs, investigate Filmosound. 
Pictures are truly life-like, brilliant. Sound is natural 
and undistorted. Filmosound gives you most hours of 
dependable. trouble-free performance. And it’s com- 
pletely suited to small classroom or big auditorium use. 
Consult your nearby Bell & Howell representative. He 
is trained to serve you. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product. any defects in 
workmanship or materials will be remedied free ‘except 
transportation). 


*One in a series of Bell & Howell advertisements saluting edu- 
cators and their use of modern audio-visual education in the 
public, private and parochial schools of America. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Send 
Now for 
FREE 
Booklet 


> 


Bell & Howell 


*Mr. Lyell Moore, director of curriculum and audio-visual 
education. Mason City, Iowa public schools. inspects 13 Bell 
& Howell Firmosounps recently purchased for use in that 
progressive city’s school system. 


Single-Case Filmosound for16mm sound 
or silent film. Safe-Lock sprockets 
guard film, make threading easy — 
governor-controlled gear drive — nat- 
ural, flutterless sound — perfectly 
aligned optical system for maximum 
illumination. Weight 3512 pounds. 
Built-in 6-inch speaker operates with- 
in the case or removed from it. Larger 
separate speakers available for single 
or multiple use. With 6.inch speaker 
only. $449.95. 


Price subject to chanye without notice. 


Bell & Howell Company 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet “Free Fitm Sources.” 
I understand this places me under no obligation. 


Street or R.F.D. 
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